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BEFORE a young man graduates from a college, 

he usually chooses his life work, and to some 
extent shapes his studies in reference to it. Those 
who never go to college choose a trade or professicn 
earlier than the college student, and this from force 
of circumstances. Normal schools are open to those 
who are not college graduates, but there is no 
organized school for those who have completed a 
higher course of study. Such an institution is 
needed, and it is to be hoped that it may be opened 
on the most liberal basis, at no distant day. That 
it would be attended by a thoroughly qualified body 
of intelligent candidates for the teachers’ profession, 
cannot be doubted. It should be put on a high 
plane, and conducted on a most thorough as well as 
liberal manner. The subjects for study should 
embrace the entire work of teaching, and all that 
properly belongs to it. Those who attend it would 
not need so much practice as those who are 
younger, for it would be expected to receive only 
those of mature years who have had already some 
experience in practical school work. We are 
reaching the time when certain teachers are to be 
recognized as professional, but this recognition 
must be something more than a general consent of 
those who teach. It must come from a responsible 
body, which has the confidence of the public both 
as to its abiiity and impartiality. Whenever 
‘eachers are recognized by this body, it should be 
received as @ recognition to be unquestioned by the 
World, With such an order of things, we should 


About the state associations: A number of 

meetings were held between the holidays, and 
we have been reading the reports and want to say 
something about them, as an outsider. (As an edu- 
cational editor it is our duty to magnify these 
associations, but we do not always do it, for all that. 
As an outsider we can say the truth, no matter how 
it hits.) 

1. In the first place it strikcs an outsider that 
there is a great deal of gas at these meetings—at 
some, much more than at others. Gas is found to 
be good for many more things than the early 
inhabitants of this world ever dreamed it would be. 
Lowell says: 

“ They didn’t know everything down in Indee.”’ 


But we are at a period when information is 
wanted. Weare al the crude stage, the formation 
period in education, When we get farther along, 
and have solidified education into a science, then 
let the rainbow hues play about it. 

2. Then what diffuseness and heterogeneousness 
there is! Little men wrestling with big subjects; 
big men with no ideas on small subjects. There is 


-|no subject so elastic, apparently, as education; all 


sorts of things are said in all sorts of ways. 

3. After it is all over, how one feels that the 
thing that ought to have been said was left unsaid. 
(The outsider in a debate knows just what eught to 
be said, but he could not have said it if he had been 
one of the debaters.) Of the things that are said, 
how many will have any effect on the practice ? 
So we say that the things to be said should be those 
that will bear upon the life and work of the teacher 
the very next day. 





GEVERAL leading Southern educators have 

recently objected to national aid to education, 
on the plea that it would pauperize their people. 
This is a singular argument. For example, the state 
superintendent of Florida, in a letter to the Post of 
this city shows that his state hus made substantial 
educational progress during the past three years, 
and therefore she does not need ontside help. This 
is a complete non sequiter, for it does not by any 
means follow, that since Florida is making progress 
under the pressure of great burdens she would not 
make greater progress if she had enough money to 
build school-houses in every district, and pay teach- 
ers adequate salaries. An invested fund is no more 
barrier to the progress of a‘state than it is to 
an individual. When the great central states 
received large grants of land to found permanent 
funds, they did not relax their own efforts, but 
rether increaced them. Poverty is a spur to exer- 
tion, if there is enough grit and pluck to rise above 
its incubus, but it is an obstacle, and not a help 
when this energy does not exist. We have no 
doubt that grants of money to individual corpora- 
tions and states that do not value education, and 
that do not have energy enough to put forth extra 
efforts, on account of its possession, would be a 
detriment, but this state of things does not exist in 
the South. The old inertness as to the need of 
popular education is passing away, and a new 
spirit, more in sympathy with the twentieth century 
has taken its place. It is perfectly safe to give any 
state, or any community money aid for educational 
purposes. There is no community in the North 
that would not hail with joy the establishment of a 
well-endowed colkge in their midst. Would it 
pauperize the people? The idea is preposterous. 
On the other hand it would lead the citizens to fix 
up their houses, beautify their grounds, and in 
every possible way get themselves ready for the 
new order of things. The time has long past when 
gifts for benevolent, religious, or educational pur- 
poses paralyze individual effort. We are living in 





begin to séé a profession of teaching. 


an era when social institutions are appreciakd as 


« 


never before. Money is a necessity. The North, 
South, East, and West want it, and are glad when 
it comes. California will not get over thanking 
Senator Stanford for many years, neither will the 
South cease to feel grateful to Peabody and Slater 
for their timely and liberal help. No benevolence 
in this land has done more good than the Peabody 
and the Slater funds. It is strange that any 
Southerner should object to the giving of money to 
them by Congress for the purposes of social, intel- 
lectual, moral, or material improvement. We 
believe that the majority of the larger-hearted, 
broad-minded, and liberal people in the old slave 
states will be thankful for national aid to education. 
If they are not, we do not understand of what sort 
of stuff they are made. 





the course of a year, probably 500 reports 
of institutes are laid on our table; most of them 
close with resolutions. We look at these resolutions 
with interest; but there is rarely ever anything 
interesting in them. They vote thanks to the con- 
ductor, and to the lecturers, and sometimes adver- 
tise some hotel or railroad. When will the teachers 
rise to an appreciation of the situation? It is not 
quite as bad as Nero fiddling while Rome was burn- 
ing, but it is triflirg with time and the occasion. 
Anassociation of the teachers of a county may be a 
power for good if it comprehends the educational 
questions before it. 

Why is the teacher in so low a place? Because 
his work is amateurish and unripe! We say 
teaching is the formation of character, and then 
the public employ teachers who have no earthly 
power in character formation. Many an associa- 
tion “resolves that teaching is a development of 
the three-fold faculties of the child,” and then the 
individual members depart thinking they have 
done a bright thing. But how do they teach? Do 
they “develop” the three-fold powers ? Not much, 
Why not? Because they cannot. Let them resolve 
as follows: 

‘*We know but little about education, but we 
pledge each other we will know more when we 
meet again. To this end we will read Payne's Lec- 
tures.” 

This may not be the best book, but they must 
begin with some book and advance professionally. 
Don’t resolve and do nothing. 





‘THE New York legislature can do a great deal 

to help on public education this winter if 
it will establish county training schools for teach- 
ere, Every member knows that the rural schools 
do not get their teachers from the state normal 
schools, because they cannot pay cnough. But 
these same rural schools should have trained teach- 
ers all the same, and not the green, raw material 
they are obliged to put up with. 

We urge therefore that 

(1) A law be passed establishing a county board 
of education, composed of the school commissioner, 
the president of the county teachers’ association, 
and some one named by the state superintendent. 

(2) That this board establish a school (in connec- 
tion with some other if they choose) to continue not 
less than three months. 

(8) That it shall have three classes—-those of the 
lowest shall, upon answering the state-superinten- 
dent’s third-grade questions, have a third-grade 
certificate; those answering the second-grade ques- 
tions, have a second-grade certificate, and so on. 

(4.) A model school shall be a part of the training 
school, and every pupil of every grade shall visit 
and teach in it daily. 

If the legislature will do this it will do more to 
advance education in rural schools than has ever 





been done. 
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TEACHERS’ MEETINGS. 





An earnest teacher was secured for a school that was 
not so earnest ; that was the reason that he was selected, 
He had one gentleman and nine lady assistants ; all but 
the former had been in office for some years. To his 
surprise they came to school with crochet work in their 
hands, and worked away for dear life during all the 
spare moments that could be snatched from recitations. 

This teacher notified his assistants, that a teachers’ 
meeting would be held on Friday afternoon, and dis- 
missed all an hour earlier for the purpose ; all (except 
the vice-principal) were there, and the crochet work was 
in full progress. He began to speak, and how the 
needles flew. Not an eye was raised to his ; the crochet 
work held them spell-bound. The poor man was con- 
founded ! 

After the meeting was over various remarks reached 
his ear—of course they were intended to. ‘‘ Teachers’ 
meetings were of no use,” “ Wasted all the afternoon,” 
‘* Sha’nt come again,” etc. At last crocheting was for- 
bidden! An order of the board was necessary to keep 
the meetings up. 

Another superintendent found his teachers had joined 
a class to learn to paint pottery. As soon as school was 
out, away they went to this class; no one was kept in 
on those afternoons. When he proposed a teachers’ 
meeting, a storm of resistance was encountered. 
What, spend their timeto learn more about teaching! 
Perish the thought! But the board decreed the meet- 
ing, and they revenged themselves by sitting in sullen 
silence. After two or three such meetings, however, a 
better spirit prevailed, and they consented to purchase 
Welch’s ‘‘ Talks on Psychology,” and to study it ; then 
Johonnet’s ‘“ Principles and Practice of Education ⸗ 
followed. 

What the teacher does with his spare time is import- 
ant, most important. A teacher in Florida received 
$300 per year, and so utilized her spare time that she 
was invited to Atlanta at $650. It would seem that 
every teacher would feel the importance ef so using the 
time, that he would be stronger educationally week by 
week, The earnest teacher is continually asking, ‘‘What 
can I do that will enable me to be more of a power in 
the school-room?” This is right. She lives by her 
knowledge of education. 

Once there was a man who lived by driving a truck ; of 
course he fed his horse well, for the horse made the 
money. We stop ; the moral is plain. 





SLOJD AND KINDERGERTEN. 


—— 


Mrs. Alice B. Stockham has just returned from Fin- 
and. She found a fine manual training or slojd school at 
Helsingfors, presided over by the Baroness Vera Hjelt 
jis like y). She not only teaches many of the classes 
herself, but has a training class for teachers and grown 
people. She has invented and patented a handy work- 
bench that can be attached to a kitchen or library table, 
a school or office desk, or a shelf. Indeed, it could be 
carried in one’s trunk if so desired. She is thoroughly 
imbued with the idea that slojd is the best manual train- 
ing to be connected with the public school, and con- 
stantly teaches that it is thoroughly educational. In 
her classes boys and girls work together, and unless they 
have had previous training they show no difference in 
ability to use the tools. They have had handicraft con- 
nected with the public schools since 1860, but the slojd, 
in its present state, only about five or six years. They 
have fully decided that wood is by far the best material 
for this early training, and requires much less prepara- 
ory expense. One large room for slojd answers for an 
entire school, as the different classes occupy it ut differ- 
ent hours. They devote from three to five hours a week 
to this work. In Stockholm, I think, they give more 
time to it. No greater punishment can be given the 
children for any misdemeanor than to deprive them 
of their hour at slojd. One little fellow, being very ill, 
asked his mother if she did not think they would have 
slojd in heaven. The system of slojd that Vera Hjelt 
has established here seems in advance of that taught at 
Naas. 

Americans greatly misconceive poor little Finland. In 
most every respect she is in advance of us ; better schools, 
better and more gymansiums, free baths, better condi- 
tkans for women. The work that the Finnish women do 
in the long dark winters is marvelous. They attend the 
early markets, bringing their products in small hand 
carts. They fish, and man their own boats; they work 
their own farms or the farms owned by some man ; they 
attend the parks, cutting the grass, tending the flowers, 


etc. As a rule these people look happy and contented. 
Most of them can read and write. When they have any 
leisure from their marketing or selling they invariably 
take out their knitting work. I wonder if this is not a 
solace, as tobacco is for men, 

In Stockholm women are employed mainly as clerks, 
and many of these girls are very beautiful. Not the 
flagrant beauty of the French women, but a quiet, earn- 
est, spirituelle beauty, that must be the reflex of pure 
hearts and deep spiritual growth.—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 





COMPULSORY EDUCATION. 

It is now pre‘ty well settled that a certain percentage 
of parents will not give their children an education 
unless they are compelled to do so. It is also pretty 
well settled that all children should be made to go to 
school. We started our free school system on the notion 
that education for those who are not able to get it is a 
charity but we have come to the time when it is be- 
lieved to be fa public duty, not only w place the possi- 
bility of going to school within the reach of all, but to 
put all within the grip of the law and make them go to 
school. Thisis done on the plea of public necessity. 
Education is the safeguard of the state. It is not its 
safety-valve, but its vital fluid. The public heart could 
not beat nor the public lungs breathe without it. 

Vice is the child of ignorance. It is proved that 
knowledge is at the basis of virtue. ll ethical 
theories turn upon the definition of knowledge each one 
accepts. If we know, as we ought to Lnow, we shall do 
as we ought to do. All sin is the result of ignorance. 
If Eve had known more she would not have offered 
Adam the apple. Adam didn’t know enough to refuse 
the offer, so both of the ignorant folks ate, and were 
lost. If this is not good philosophy, then compulsory 
education is not a good doctrine. The schools are to 
save the state by giving children such an education as 
will give them character and capacity. This is educa- 
tion ; nothing else is. Knowledge and education mean 
far more than memorizing text-book facts, or reciting a 
teacher’s words. It means character, and this means 
everything that is essential to the welfare of a commu- 
nity. Here we have the reason why we need a com- 
pulsory education law. 

What should be the features of this law? State Super- 
intendent Draper says that it should include the follow- 
ing points : 

1, The law {must specify the ages between{which, and months 
of the year within which, all children must be in some school, 
either public or private, of suitable character, unless excused 
therefrom for sufficient reasons by official authority. 

2. Parents and guardians must be made responsible for sending 
children to school, and must be punished sufficiently to insure 
compliance with the requirements of the statute. - 

3, Special institutions must be provided for thoroughly vicious 
and incorrigible cases which cannot safely be received into the 
ordinary schools. 

4, The law must set up the machinery for securing and keeping 
continuously a perfect census of children of school age in each 
city or district, and it must provide and pay officers to look up and 
account for each child, and to execute all the provisions of the 
statute. 

These provisions are all good, and as far as we can 
judge, without a trial, essential. It looks like a com- 
prehensive view of the condition of affairs, and it cer- 
tainly would be wise to enact a statute, and enforce it, 
making it a penal offence for any one wilfully to neglect 
to give his children, at least an elementary education. 
Until this is done we shall continue to have a certain 
number who will grow up in ignorance. We shall con- 
tinue to require more prisons, more jails, and more alms- 
houses. It is not education that fills these institutions, 
but the want of it, and a great wantit is! The watch- 
word of those who founded our school system, ‘“ We 
must educate or we must perish,” is as true to-day as a 
generation ago. With the right kind of schooling we 
shall prosper ; without it we shall [fall as Rome fell. 
God forbid that this should be the end of our life ! 


THE Aberdeen Free Press says about high marks: 
“*School boards are provokingly slow to perceive that a 
school in which only 85 per cent. of the scholars have 
passed, may in every essential respect, be in a much bet- 
ter condition than another in which a teacher, who has 
more successfully studied the idiosyncrasies of the in- 
spector, and has made a shrewder guess at the kind of 
questions likely to be asked, has secured the splendid 
percentage of 95. The morale of the former school may 
be very much higher, while the teaching has probably 
been much more intelligent than in the latter. But these 
considerations, of course, at present go for nothing, and 








they will never have their due weight until the system 





of payment by individual results—the real source of 
over-pressure—is entirely swept away.” 





THE TEACHER'S READING. 


What reading is best for teachers? First, is GEOGRAPHY 
and HISTORY ; not text-book words, but realities. History 
is meaningless without geography. We cannot under- 
stand a battle, or a voyage, or an inauguration without 
knowing the geographical relation of places. So we 
say that history and geography should be studied 
together. How? In this way: Whenever an event is 
read, at once fix its exact location in the mind and notice 
relative distance. How does the distance from a given 
place to such a place compare with the distance between 
two well-known places in this country? For example, it 
helps amazingly to remember that Palestine was about 
as large as Vermont, and about the same shape, and 
that the extreme length of California is about the same 
as between Boston and Chicago. Having fixed and 
definite geographical landmarks, history becomes 
possible; without such landmarks it is impossible. 
Reading in history must be chronological as well as 
geuvgraphical. Suppose this year the times from Queen 
Elizabeth to the American Revolution are chosen, and 
no other reading of a special nature allowed. What a 
vast fund of information would be gathered ! 


oe 
~~ 


‘“‘In England the teachers consider quantity, in this 
country character.” This describes the case in large 
lines, but, oh, how many teachers in this country give 
neither quantity nor character! They go over a dull, 
dreary routine day after day. ‘‘ Going to school” does 
not mean increase in ability to think or reason, or 
in power of self-control. The subject is really a painful 
one. 

The readers of this paper could hardly be made to 
believe the real state of the case,—the parents cannot 
judge at all. Ignorance of child life, child growth, is 
what we complain of ; but others justly complain of the 
absence of the cultivation in manners, of the lack of 
dignity and self-possession. ‘I can parse, spell, and do 
all the sums,” said a would-be teacher in Genesee 
county to the examiner, and seemed surprised that any- 
thing else was demanded. We urge our readers, as a 
duty they owe to themselves and to the children, to go 
forward. 





— 





THE San Francisco board of education has been having 
a year’s contest with Miss Kate Kennedy. The principle 
is established that a board cannot discharge teachers 
without cause. The facts are these: Miss Kennedy, 
having obtained a leave of absence, made a visit East ; 
and was surprised, upon her return, to find that her place 
had been given to her substitute. The board of educa- 
tion coolly informed her that she was not wanted, where- 
upon she at once brought suit to test the legality of her 
discharge, meanwhile making formal application every 
month for her salary. She won her case in the lower 
courts ; and now the supreme court sustains these de- 
cisions, and orders that she be restored and receive her 
back salary. 





THE newspapers, for some reason or other, have had a 
good deal to say this fall about good manners in the 
school-room. What is the difference between courtesy 
and good manners? Courtesy is the giving of proper and 
due deference to others. He who is truly courteous, 
will show by his words and acts, in his intercourse 
with others, that he is thinking of the one whom he 
addresses ; that he has-pleasure in hearing what that 
person saysto him. It is a part of his being and not 
something he has learned at a dancing school. It does 
not consist in movements of the body or in smiles. It is 
a recognition of the value of a person ; it is an expression 
of that recognition. Courtesy is the result of honest 
effort to exhibit a principle. A really good man tries to 
do good ; courtesy is an attempt to do good. Now we 
say that no teacher can teach courtesy who does not 
exhibit it concretely. 





THE standing committee on pedagogics of the Council 
of Education of New Jersey has presented an able 
report through its chairman, Dr. Nicholas Murray But- 
ler. It discusses the different sets of authorities which 
may certify teachers, viz., the state board of examiners, 
the state normal school, the county board of examiners, 
and the city board of examiners. It recommends that 
requirements for admission into the teachers’ profession 
should be uniform and consistent. We shall refer to 
this report and discuss its important features in a future 
number, 
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THE COMMON SCHOOL AND THE REPUBLIC. 


By Francis W. PARKER. 
1. 


THE SysTEM.—The more obvious forces that have 
shaped the destinies of our republic, the prowess of 
armies, the craft of statesmen, and the resources devel- 
oped by inventions, have been grasped by the historian, 
and clearly embodied in our histories. Thus the ground 
has been cleared for an exhaustive study of those 
powers and influences, silent and strong, which have 
been incessantly at work in the inner temple of the 
nation’s growth, breathing life, soul, and character 
through the goodly framework formed by legislation, 
and supported by the blood of her children. These crea- 
tive forces are just now assuming an importance in 
public discussion that will eventually place them at the 
head of all other social and political questions. First 
and foremost among these must stand the common 
school system of America, which was born of a purely 
democratic spirit, and is essentially ‘‘ of the people, for 
the people, and by the people.” All other republican 
institutions are sequences and results of tradition ; their 
history can be traced throughout all the past ; they are 
not original, but derived. 

The proposition to educate each and every individual 
at the expense of all, and to educate all without regard 
to sex, race, class, or standing in society, in the same 
schools, was entirely new with our fathers. It was the 
first great step in breaking down all aristocratic and 
class‘ distinctions ; and to-day it stands alone in the 
world, m the depth and breadth of its scheme and 
scope. 

A DEMOCRATIC INSTITUTION.—The common school sys- 
tem is not only rigidly democratic in its origin ; its growth 
and development have been also in the highest sense 
purely democratic ; it has been and is absolutely depend- 
ent in every step of its progress upon the will and 
opinion of the people ; it has never risen above them 
and never can, so long as republican institutions are 
maintained. Every change in the system, for better or 
worse, has been made after open and prolonged debate, 
and under the immediate sanction of the people. 

The old school district of New England, into which 
the towns were divided, was a perfect autonomy; the 
voters met in the school-house, voted taxes to support 
the schools, elected a prudential committee with full 
powers to engage and discharge teachers. The state 
could not impose any condition upon a school district 
except that it must have a common school, and must 
teach certain branches. Gradually, in most states, the 
autonomy of the school district has been changed to the 
town or the county, by a vote of the people, as a result 
of the customary agitation and discussion. The people 
of a state have founded and supported normal schools 
through their legislators, but only as a result of the full- 
est and freest discussion. 

This democratic development is the antipodes of the 
monarchial or centralized school system. The king or 
parliament, with absolute power, establishes and regu- 
lates the system. The minister of education founds the 
schools, dictates the courses of study, determines the 
standards of examination of candidates for positions, 
and makes all minor regulations, even down to 
methods. 

It would seem at first glance, that this centralized 
plan is far more practical and efficient than our demo- 
cratic one, with its much slower movement. It is cer- 
tain that the children get more immediate benefits 
from it. One would naturally argue that the inevitable 
crudeness, lack of plan and uniformity, the long and 
bitter struggles for reforms, the slow progress, the petty 
caprices and ignorance of the majority, the openness to 
attack on the part of the opponents of the common 
schools, the political corruption that sacrifices the wel- 
fare of the children to the emoluments of office, and to 
the short-sighted necessities of political success; in 
short, all those deplorable evils, which constantly menace 
the very existence of our schools, would be avoided by a 
strong dictatorial central power. 

The monarchial plan of immediate and strong con. 
trol, the plan that seems to reach results by the shortest 
hne of resistance, is very attractive to those who do not 
understand the spirit and tendency of true democratic 
development. That custom, law, or habit, social, 
religious, or political, which grows into a people, which 
becomes a part of the people through the exercise of 
ndividual will and option, and to which there is a gen- 
eral consent and belief, becomes in time such a powerful 
organic factor of communities and states, that revola- 
tion alone can rend it from them ; thus it can be safely 
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asserted that next to the flag, to every Northern man at 
jest, stands the common school. Impending danger to 
this institution is an immediate signal for aggressive 
action. ‘‘There can be no republic without common 
schools,” is a sentiment that has sunk into the very 
roots of our national being. All opposition to the com- 
mon school system as a system, is a direct legacy of 
education under monarchial forms of government. It 
originates in a profound disbelief in the political and 
social liberty of the masses ; it prefers oppression and 
repression, to crude and blundering attempts in the 
acquisition of freedom; it believes that immediate 
peace and quietness is preferable to that permanent 
peace which can come only from the slow operations o¢ 
divine laws in the human soul. 

“Put that you would have the state into the schools,’ 
is a motto which a monarchy uses for its own perpetu- 
ity. ‘‘ Put that into the schools which will make the 
child all he can be,” or in other words, “‘ give the child 
every means to become the highest type of a true citizen 
of a republic,” is the genius of the new plan. The 
choice is plainly between the directness and finish 
under the monarchial plan, and the crude imperfections 
of the democratic plan. A growing product is always 
far better than a finished one. An army may crush out 
a rebellion, but democratic organic growth alone can 
make rebellions impossible. The standard by which 
any human institution should be judged, is not what 
the institution is in itself, but whither it is tending ; 
under this standard, it is safe to say that the present 
attitude of the common school system of the United 
States, is far more favorable to general progress than all 
the other systems of the world taken together. 

A GLANCE AT THE HisTory.—It is customary to look 
upon the American common school system as an old 
institution, when, in fact, it is very young ; younger by 
ages than dethocracy or republicanism, of which it is 
the product. The establishment of the system in 
Massachusetts closely followed the Revolution, and New 
Hampshire, Vermont, and Maine, imitated the exam- 
ple of the old commonwealth ; but in the other states, 
the complete establishment of the common schools is 
little older than one generation. The common school 
system furnishes each child with the elements of an 
education at the expense of the community or state. 
Rate or tuition paying in all the other states except those 
mentioned, has been established within the last forty 
years. In the South, anything like common schools for 
all the people, have had their commencement since the 
Civil war. 

The main progress of the system may be traced to 
normal schools ; the first one of which was founded in 
1839. 

Anyone familiar with history knows how very slowly 
all institutions, religious, political, and social, have 
developed. Historians trace their origin to far off ages. 
The American school system with all its marked imper- 
fections, challenges all other national institutions in the 
rapidity of its advancement ; and its progress is all the 
more wonderful on avcount of the bitterly prolonged, 
unrelenting opposition 1t has met at every step. 

We had a plan, wholly indefinite, and traditions to 
begin with—a plan that was the vigorous outshoot of 
liberty ; traditions that forced themselves into the plan 
like old wine into new bottles. The school-houses were 
built in swamps or rocky land that could not possibly be 
used for pasture or tillage. The buildings were perfectly 
ventilated between every two logs, or by innumerable 
openizgs in the unpainted sheathings or clapboards. 
The old fire-place for four-foot green wood, made a 
slight pretense of keeping the shivering learners warm. 
The long benches, arranged upon an inclined plane, 
bore abundant marks of the earlier tendencies towards 
manual training. The whipping post stared each 
offender in the face. Twelve weeks in winter, eight 
weeks in summer, was the length of the customary 
school term. 

BRANCHES TAUGHT.—Science was not born in those 
days. Geography was the myth of myths. Ethiopia in 
brilliant-red marked the still unknown land of Africa ; 
the Great American desert of blowing sand and sage- 
brush, occupied (on the map) western Iowa, all of 
Nebraska, the Dakotas, Kansas, and Colorado. 

Grammar and parsing was generally an optional 
branch not worth much for business. Arithmetic was 
all there, and ciphering was the main work of the 
pupils. Drawing was considered a part and parcel of 
original sin. 

Writing pot-hooks and hangers, spelling long lists of 
long words, doing sums, and reading occasionally from 
gloomy text-books, made up the curriculum of the 
people's college, Books, there were very few; Pike, 







































































































Daboll, and Adams were the standard arithmetics. 

In 1787, a great educational reformer appeared, and 
as usual he made a text-book, a book that met the 
usual fate of reform ; it was severely criticised by the 
press, and the teachers. Nevertheless, Noah Webster's 
blue-black spelling book, made its way into the schools, 
and became a standard text-book. 

TEACHERS.—For teachers, there were the spiritual 
descendants of the old hedge-row school-master of Eng- 
land and Ireland ; men who, without training and with 
very little learning, eked out a scanty existence in the 
summer on farms or in shops, and *‘ kept” school for 
a mere pittance in the winter. There was the “ Dame 
School” in the cities and villages, kept by aged spin- 
sters and impecunious widows. The art of teaching the 
** Dame School” consisted mainly of pointing out with 
a pen-knife, a, b, c, etc., and spelling a-b, ab; i-b, ib; 
brier, baker, and reading at last from the New Testa- 
ment. Primary schools were unknown until 1821, at 
which time they sprang from Sunday-schools. The best 
teachers generally were young men, usually farm boys, 
who were working their way to, or through college. 
They taught for $10, or $15, a month ; their object some 
une of the learned professions, for no young man ever 
dreamed in those days of making teaching a life-work. 
But of these young students, it may be said that they 
brought life and vigor to the schools, and implanted a 
profound belief and reverence for an education. As for 
methods, most of them implicitly followed the meager 
traditions of school-keeping, in which corporal punish- 
ment held the place of honor ; infusing at times, how- 
ever, considerable common sense into their work. 
Young women taught the summer terms, following 
generally the exact pattern of the dame school. The 
Lancastrian or Bell system was imitatated in the larger 
cities. The aim of this plan was to teach large numbers 
of children at the least possible expense. Hundreds of 
pupils were crowded.into one room, the teaching force 
enhanced by the clumsy work of the older pupils. Sub- 
sequently little rooms were built around the main room 
for special teachers. Flogging was the never-failing 
incentive and cure-all ; a missed word generally brought 
successive blows from the ferule or strap. 

ACADEMIES.—This is a fair general outline of the 
beginnings of the system ; the well-nigh universal lack 
of skill, and consequent awkward blundering was often 
lighted up by streaks of enthusiasm and divine common 
sense. The academy was the strong rival and opponent 
of the common school; planted in every available vil- 
lage in New England hills, supported by sectarian 
influences, they drew to their halls, all the pupils who 
could possibly pay tuition, and left the half-deserted 
common school to become a charity school. Daniel 
Webster once said in a famous speech in support of 
normal schools : 

DANIEL WEBSTER.—*“‘ It is a reproach that the public 
schools are not superior to the private. Jf,” said he, 
“ Thad as many sons as old Priam, I would send them 
all to the public schools. The private schools have 
injured, in this respect, the public ; they have impover- 
ished them. Those who should be in them are with- 
drawn ; and, like so many uniform companies taken out 
of the general militia, those left behind are none the 
better.” 

Horace MANN.-—Horace Mann's truthful picture of 
the common schools of Massachusetts, when he became 
secretary of the board of education in 1837, is far darker 
than the one given here. Confined to a small territory 
in the Republic, taught largely by young women who 
had little or no education, limited in terms to a few 
weeks in summer and winter, all the children of well-to- 
do parents attending the academies, the great scheme 
for developing and perpetuating a republic, seemed a 
dead failure. Horace Mann, a poor farm boy, who had 
the spirit of freedom poured into his very soul by the 
survivors of the Revolution, who believed that intelli- 
gence and virtue must form the basis of the nation of 
liberty, saw clearly, when he came to manhood, that the 
one central hope of the nation had broken down and 
was nearly worthless. At forty years of age, a success- 
ful lawyer, a co-temporary, friend, and more than equal 
of Charles Sumner, entirely convinced that some one 
must live and die for common education, be gave up all 
hope of fame, sold his law library to pay expenses, and 
for a meager salary, consecrated himself to the work of 
making the common school system the first power in the 
nation. He concentrated all his efforts on one point ; 
and that, the education and training of teachers. Through 
his untiring efforts, and against the most bitter, perse- 
vering, indefatigable opposition, be succeeded in found- 
ing the first normal school on the new hemisphere. 

THE Fouxping OF NORMAL ScHooLs,—The founding 
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* in school-houses, desks, ventilation, text-books, and teach- 
, ers—but has been made at the option of the people, and 
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of the first normal school near the old battle ground 
of Lexington, was the real beginning of the organic 
growth of the common school in America; before 
that time there was no attempt at a profession of 
teaching, no systematic efforts to really educate—every- 
thing was at random and haphazard. 

The normal schools of that day were the crudest exper- 
iments in training teachers; in miserable buildings, 
with few teachers, who had much enthusiasm, but very 
little scientific knowledge of education ; opposed by the 
academies, parsimonious citizens, and the mass of teach- 
ers generally, they struggled into existence. Here the 
evolution began, and to-day we gaze with wonder upon its 
outcome. The old cross-roads log school-house has 
evolved into a palace for the American sovereigns. The 
long hacked benches into a comfortable desk ; the free 
ventilation at the mercy of every wind and weather, to 
the perfectly pure air, made possible by modern inven- 
tions; the old blue back, to text-books which delight 
the eye; the hedge-row master and dame, to the gradu- 
ates of Oswego and Bridgewater. From the rough and 
rugged hills of New England, the system has spread, 
town by town, and state by state, all over the Union. 
The people of this great country believe in the common 
schools as they do in national progress. ll this in a 
hundred, and most of it in forty years; and to repeat, 
not asingle change for the better has been made—change 











that, too, in the face of strong and determined enemies ; 
and, in spite of their bitter opposition, the normal schools 
bore the brunt of the attack. 

THE CONTINUED STRUGGLE.—The war is by no means 
ended ; the same enemies with the same arguments, and 
the same stubborn opposition, appear and re-appear con- 
tinually. 

There is a vast difference between the stern and awful 
necessities of evolution, and a purely theoretical ideal 
founded upon present, and not past possibilities. 

The common school system is in the inceptive state of 
its development ; it must necessarily contain, with all 
that is sound and good, much that is imperfect, much 
that, measured by an ideal, can be radically changed for 
the better. The life time of one, or even two genera- 
tions, is too short a time for anything but the crudest 
out-working of a colossal experiment, which aims at 
the temporal salvation of every child in the Republic. 
Human institutions must be judged, not by what they 
really are in their approximation to perfection, but by 
that ideal towards which they are forever tending, and 
by their practical possibilities for improvement. Judged 
by this standard, and in spite of its manifest evils, no 
unbiased, thoughtful person can deny that the present 
outcome of our common school system proves it to be 
the most beneficial institution ever founded by man. 

Born of a purely democratic spirit, having its birth 
throes in the struggle for independence, nurtured by the 
purest patriotism, absolutely essential to the perpetuity 
of republican principles, the common school system has 
become a fixed fact ; its establishment is final—no power 
can move it out of its place, except a retrograding revo- 
lution. Parsimony,selfishness, and bigotry may continue 
to retard its progress, and lessen its benefits, but it is a 
part of the “‘ eternal tendencies” of the age, and cannot 
be abolished. 
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THE TROUBLESOME BOY. 

A well-known teacher relates a little incident that 
happened last summer. As he was walking through a 
crowded street, he was accosted by a gentlemanly look- 
ing person, who said, ‘‘ This is Mr. , I believe. 
You don’t remember me. Well, I was the most trouble- 
some boy you had at school. Come to my office, 
it is near by.” 








This was the boy the teacher had prophesied would]' 


come to nq good,—mischievous, uninterested, tardy, 
irregular; in fact, guilty of all the sins peculiarly sinful 
to a schoolmaster. Here he was, a fine-looking, well- 
behaved, and evidently prosperous man. How came it 
about? His old pupil solved the problem by saying: ~ 
“T know I must have given you any amount of 
trouble ; but I did not want to be very bad. One day, 
I had been cutting up some capers, and you called me 
up, and said, you wished me to tell to you what you 
neglected to do, for you felt certain you must be the one 
to blame, that a pupil would not be so bad, unless the 
teacher was not doing the right thing. ‘Tell me,’ said 





you, ‘ what I must do to make you a good, conscientious 
boy ; Iam making a failure here.’ This worried mé a' 


good deal, and [ determined to reform, and set out to.! 
? - "2 
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I struggled hard ;"you never found fault with me again for 
my conduct. In my studies I was very backward when 
you left, but your words, I never forgot. You have no 
idea how I watched you ; I have thought of writing to 
you,’to tell you that you had not made a failure.” 

This teacher, with thousands of others, was mare to 
see that no one fails who puts his heart into his work. 
Boys’ natures often try one ; but they have hearts after 
all. Go for their hearts, teachers, every time. 





THE STUDY OF CHILDREN. 


(This article is from a little book, “ The Children : How to Study 
Them,” by Francis Warner, M.D. It is written from the physi- 
cian’s standpoint.) 


On going into a school to study and note the condition 
of the children, it is my custom first to observe each 
child while the lesson continues. If the light in the 
school-room be good, there is no difficulty in noting 
such points as the size, and general conformation of the 
body and the head, and looking at the separate features 
of the face, the signs of nutrition, and the apparent age 
of the child. Then, in the second place, having 
requested the teacher to ask the children to stand up 
and hold out their hands, I notice the postures of the 
body, the head and the spine, the arms and the hands, 
as well as the n,ovements of these parts. The signs vis- 
ible in the face and eyes can be seen at the same time: 
these have all been described in preceding lectures. 
Judging from the various signs thus seen, and without 
asking questions or speaking to the children of our pur- 
pose:, it is easy to report upon them thus : 

1. As to their development, whether good class or low 
class. , 

2. As tothe present state of their nutrition, both of 
body and brain. 

3. As to the present condition of the nerve-system, 
including such points as its probable healthiness, weak- 
ness, exhaustion, the signs of headaches, or slight St. 
Vitus’ dance (chorea). Dullness of the nerve-system, 
together with other signs of born imperfections or 
defects, is formidable from the point of view of further 
success, and should always attract attention, and stimu- 
late the teacher’s energy ? 

Can this knowledge be made of use? The good of the 
children is the motor power by which we work, and 
those who acquire the most knowledge of children will, 
in the end, acquire power and success in education. 
despite any temporary difticulties. 

Let me give a few practical examples. At a board 
school I visited the sixth standard girls incompany with 
some friends, and requested the teacher to point out. 
unknown to the children, those who gave the most 
trouble. Among them were two small but well-made 
children—the nerve-system in each was exhausted ; had 
this been known on authority by the managers, might 
not these children have been exempted from examina- 
tion, and the teacher from the necessity to press them 
on, though still requiring their attendance at school ? 

In a high class school, a boy presented a general good 
development, but his nerve-system was exhausted ; he 
had far too much movement, showing brain irritability. 
The master said he worked well, but his father often 
wrote letters to the school expressing his desire that the 
lad might do more work, and move up in the school 
quickly ; the head master wished the same. Here is a 
case where knowledge of a precise kind, rossessed by 
the master of the class, would necessarily put power in 
his hands to act for the boy's real good. On the other 
hand, where development is slightly defective, but 
nutrition good, it is for the child’s benefit that he should 
not be excused from due work, except when knowledge 
shows that the work is harmful. Regular and appropri- 
ate work is essential to due brain development and 
healthy growth. 

Looking over the classes of a well-arranged large pri- 
mary school, and comparing the condition of the chil- 
dren with that of those of all ages who had only 
recently commenced school attendance, I have been 
struck with the marked improvement of the nerve- 
system which seems to occur under good education. 

A boy of fair complexion, with light hair, placed 
twenty-fourth in the class ; he lost places. The signs of 
nerve-exhaustion were :—Over-mobility ; the arras were 
several times thrown about, often with the left hand 
clenched ; he was decidedly fidgety. There was fullness 
under each eye, indicating that probably he is a sufferer 
from headaches. In addition, a slight sign of develop- 
mental defect was seen—the left ear was ill-formed. 





HOW TO STUDY THE HISTORY OF EDUCA- 
TIONAL THOUGHT.. 

It is not necessary to get books on the history of edu- 
cational thought at first ; in fact, it is best not to buy 
such works until after a little thought and study. 
Rather pursue the following course. Consult the stand- 
ard histories, ancient and modern, for facts connected 
with the growth of nations. No history of education 
can be understood until some general history is known. 
Take a few instances. First, the history of education 
during the Heroic and Homeric period of the Greek 
nation. The ordinary student of educaticn passes over 
this time in silence, but in it there is a large amount of 
excellent material for the educational student. The 
forces that made the Greeks what they were had their 
commencement a thousand years before Christ, on the 
islands of the Grecian archipelago. Here came together 
three distinct races having different characteristics, yet 
blending into a peculiarly perfect civilization. And 
then the Phoenicians—the traders or merchants ¢f this 
old time, brought the wares of the far East and Egypt 
into competition. They were an enterprising race, and 
showed these early Greeks the advantages possessed by 
different parts of the world. They were also the 
explorers and discoverers of this period. The student of 
educational history must study this wonderful people in 
order to know the forces that made Greece what it was, 
and the information cannot be obtained from any history 
of school work. Then, again, the study of Homer is in 
itseif a study of the history of education. It is the oldest 
text-book in existence, and was used exclusively for 
three hundred years in all the schools of Greece. and 
ever since the time of Homer, read in every civilized 
country on the face of the globe. Even its translations 
carry with them a wonderful amount of information 
and force. Thenthe games, the wars, the special man- 
ners and customs of the Grecian nation after the time 
of Homer, through the times of Draco and Solon, to 
Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle, are full of interest. “How 
much gathers around that old hero and Christian, 
Socrates! What a matchless man he was! How he 
taught not only his pupil Plato. who in turn taught his 
pupil Aristotle, but he has taught the entire world as no 
other teacher who ever lived, excepting Christ, has ever 
instructed our race. What made Socrates what he was? 
Get the translation of Xenophon’s Memorabilia, which 
can easily be obtained, and it will give the reader such 
a view of this man as he has never had before. This 
wonderful book was written by an enthusiastic pupil of 
Socrates, and is in so plain and simple a style as to be 
appreciated even by boys and girls. Of course there is 
much concerning the old universities of Athens, the 
method of teaching rhetoric and logic, the mathematics, 
and the manner of school work, that must be learned of 
a special history of education, but all that relates to the 
spirit of the people, the lives of the great teachers, can 
be obtained better outside of special educational histories 
than within their pages. 

What we have said concerning the history of Greece 
applies equally to the history of every other nation. 
Take our own as anexample. The spirit of the Pilgrim 
Fathers made them what they were. The school work 
in the early colonies was only a reflection of the Puri- 


tan character. It is true that every history of a country 
is the educational history. For what is education but 
the outcome of the people ? 





MAKING RULES. 





By Supt. WILL S. Monrog, Pasadena, California. 


There is but one safe rule for the teacher to make. It 
is, ‘‘Doright.” Not unfrequently a rule has the effect 
of a threat ; it invites disobedience. Some of the most 
chaotic schools I ever visited were those in which a 
score or more of rules monopolized valuable blackboard 
surface. One of the weakest disciplinarians I ever 
knew occupied fifteen minutes of the school session 
every Monday morning in reading set rules that were 
never obeyed. 

Show that you do not expect transgression. Faith in 
children wil tty generally draw forth a response, 
while distrust will quench their spirits and provoke dis- 
obedience. there is constant wrong-doing ina school, 
it is not unreasonable to sup that the teacher’s own 
weakness has propagated its of disorder. 

If it becomes necessary to make rules, they should be 
carefully studied and their le effects analyzed. If 
there is a shadow of doubt as to the certainty of enforc- 
ing a rule, do not make it. Find a better way of meet- 
ing the evil. Retraction always weakens the authority 
of a teacher. A ru‘e once made should not be need- 
lessly repeated. Repetition dulls a rule and injures the 
teacher’s influence. 
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THE SCHOOL ROOM. 


The subjects for this week are SELF and Prope. 








PHYSIOLOGY OF THE NERVOUS SYSTEM. 


The entire human system is connected by small white 
cords called nerves, which carry impresmons to and 
from the brain. Sensations received in any part of the 
body are instantly transmitted to the central nervous 
organ under the skull, where it is transmuted into 
thought. This thought power commands the whole 
body. Sensations come from without the body. An 
organ capable of receiving impressions and transmitting 
them to the brain is calledasense. We have five of these 
organs, viz., sight, hearing, touch, taste, and smell. 
These are formed by enlargements of nerves. 


TEACHING HINTS.—Prick the finger. What hurts? 
Not the pin, certainly. If the finger were cut off, would 
it feel? Why? The teacher should call attention toa 
telegraph office, and lead the pupils to tell him thst the 
clicking of the telegraph instrument is caused by an 
impulse in another office, which is carried along the 
wires to the office where it is received. So the eye-ball 
collects a large number of rays of light, which strike 
upon the optic nerve, and are carried to the brain. So 
the ear receives waves of sound, the nose impulses of 
odor, the mouth sensations of taste, and the body feel- 
ings. All of these are carried to the central office, and 
in some unknown way produce impressions which the 
mind recognizes. Thus we use the nerves as instru- 
ments of knowing. The teacher should bring the minds 
of the pupils to find out for themselves the following 
facts. The eye does not see. The ear does not hear. 
The nose does not smell. The mouth does not taste. 
The skin does not feel. These statements should be 
written on the board, after they have been taught, not 
until then. 


A suMMARY of things that can be taught : 

1. The whole body is connected by means of the 
nerves, 

2. There are two kinds of nerves—those that carry 
sensations from the various parts of the body to the 
brain, and those that carry them back to the parts 
again. 

3. There are two other kinds—those that cerry sensa- 
tions of pain and pleasure, and those that carry impulses 
causing motion. The teacher will find it difficult to lead 
young pupils to understand this point. Consult physio- 
logies for hints. 

4. Mind disturbances are caused (1) by want of nerve 
action. If the wires are out of order messages cannot 
be sent orreceived. (2)They come from wrong brain ac- 
tion. This comes from too much blood in the brain, too 
much eating, too little or too much exercise, want of 
sleep, and sense disturbances. Here important applica- 
tion should be made, showing pupils the intimate con- 
nection between brain action, nerve action, and thought. 
Good bodily activity is necessary to successful thinking. 

THE CARE OF NERVES.—Nervous diseases are so rapidly 
increasing that it is important for teachers to know how 
to promote their healthy action. This can be done in 
the following ways : 

1. SELF CONTROL.—Giving way to fits of excitement 
and yielding to sudden impulses, will produce perma- 
nent disorders. Mild measures with the young are es- 
sential to healthy nerve growth. If children are con- 
stantly scolded, complained of, berated, they will grow 
up nervous, complaining, and unstable. The best growth 
is slow, constant, and natural. 

2, EARLY EDUCATION.—Children will soon learn that 
they have nerves, and almost as readily understand how 
to take care of them as of their feet. Colds havea 
nervous origin. We can easily frighten children as well 
as some older people into a fever. 

3. THE EDUCATION OF THE WILL.—Nothing is more 
intimately connected with moral character than this. A 
“No” or a “‘ Yes,” mildly but firmly said, will stop a 
great deal of nervousness. The will stands between the 
sensibilities and the intellect. As a guardian it does a 
great deal of good. If no word is spoken, a firm and 
consistent behavior which inspires confidence, and give 
assurance and power, is a mighty force in controlling 
herve action. 

In conclusion we would say that “nervous” children 
should receive careful treatment. Over-crowding will 
certainly result in life-long injury. Let teachers be care- 
ful not todo what will eause untold suffering, in their 
efforts to ‘* educate” their pupils, 
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THE BRAIN. 


Here we have a drawing representing a section of the 
braim. It will be noticed that it is all crinkled, and with 
what are called convolutions. In order to get a clear 
notion of the cerebral hemisphere, we must suppose 
that it is thicker shan it appears here. 





The gray matter is doubled upon itself to form the 
hemispheres, which cover eight hundred square feet. 
All of this enormous area is doubled up inside every 
one’s skull. Each ot these convolutions is connected by 
white threads (see 3, 4, in fig.) with the ‘streaked 
bodies.” Now, if a message comes in from any part of 
the body to the optic thalamus (O Th),this message gocs up 
the nerves (3) to the cerebral hemisphere, then the mes- 
sages are interchanged by means of the white threads 
going across from one part of the cerebral 
hemisphere to the other, and then these messages from 
all parts of the streaked body are sent out along the 
muscles. 

Now when we are compelled to choose what we will 
do, or will not do, there is a complicated interchange of 
motions. First, a message goes up to the cerebral hemis- 
phere, and 1s then sent along the nerves, telling them to 
perform the required motions. [If it is a thing which we 
do instinctively without any choice, then the message 
comes back only to the spinal cord, er some knot of 
nerves, and immediately the command is made. Sup- 
pose we are crossing the street, and at once a street car 
comes along; before we have time to think over “1 
shall be run over if I do not get out of the way,” the 
message only comes to one of those “ little brains,” or 
ganglia ; but if we have time to consider, “‘ Shall I be 
able to get out of the way ?” that calculation is made in 
the brain, by means of the white threads that go across. 
So it has been determined that there are two distinct 
ways in which a connection may be established between 
the incoming message frum the body, and the outgoing 
message, which tells certain muscles to move. 

There is one kind of message which goes to the brain, 
which it will hep us, if we notice, because it tells us 
more about the message from the outer world than any 
other—that is the message that comes from ,the eye. 
Back of the eye is a skin of gray matter (R), the retina, 
which is connected with an innumerable number of 
nerve-fibers, which go away in a great bundie to the 
brain. This compound nerve is called the optic nerve 
(ON). This optic nerve goes toa knot of gray matter 
in the brain, called the optic ganglion (10), and this is 
connected with the optic thalami(O Th). The impres- 
sions from the eye are all carried to this part before 
they reach the streaked bodies. 

All of this is not the process of thinking, for the mind, 
immaterial, is back of this, and, as far as we can dis- 
cover, invisible. But this is a little part of the mechan- 
ism of thinking ; its mechanics, so to speak. It is but 
recently that anything definite has been known about 
the brain, for it has been an unexplored country. But 
now the relation of the ear, eye, nose, mouth, skin to 
the various parts ef the brain is pretty well understood. 
The ear, for example, is a most complicated machine, 
full of wonderful tubes, cords, and liquids, each part of 
which has its special work to perform in the work of 

sounds. 

As the brain is the organ of the mind, great care 
should be taken to keep it in good working order. 
Blood is its life. "Without it, it could do no work, for it 
is like the water in the dam moving the wheel. If the 
water is low, no pressure can be obtained, and the wheel 
will not move. But the blood in the brain is unlike the 
water in the dam in that it must beof good quality. It 
matters very little, whether the water in the dam is 
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pure or not, but it does matter a great deal about the 
quality of the blood in the brain. Jt must be pure, or 
thought cannot be of good quality. Then the brain 
must be in good working order; in other words, its 
gymnastics must be all right. But on this subject we 
have not space to treat this week. We commend to our 
thinking readers Clifford’s ‘‘Seeing and Thinking, 





and are indebted to this excellent treatise for many of 
the thoughts and expressions, as well as the illustration 
in this column. 
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PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT. 

There are certain exercises that should be employed 
in schools for body-building, as much as language, num- 
bers, etc., are employed for mental-building. They are 

the elements of free gymnastics, and are as f : 





Stepping, Bending, 

Charging Thrusting, 

Lunging, Rolling. 

Hopping, Opening and closing, 
ing, Stepping, 

Swaying, Stamping, 

Swinging, Circling, 


Turning or twisting, 
Raising or lowering, 


Each of these has several forms—thus in stepping, it 
may be with the right foot to the mght, in front or 
back, the length of the step is the length of the foot. 
The same movements may be given with the left foot. 


COMBINATIONS, 


There should be some music; and a ‘‘ march” is the 
best to give the time. The pupils stand in rows; the 
teacher gives the number and exemplifies the movement. 
He calls “ position” and they put hands on hips, 
thumbs forward. Next he calls ‘‘one.” 


. They raise on the toes 8 times. . He calls “ two.” 
. They raise on the heels 8 times. 
. They bend the body forward 8 times. 
. They bend the body to right 8 times. 
. They bend the body to left 8 times. 
. They bend the body to back 8 times. 
. They bend the head to right 8 times. 
. They bend head to left 8 times. 
. They bend the head to back 8 times. 
10. They bend the head down 8 times. 
11. Thrust hands (clinched) down 8 times. 
12. Thrust hands (clinched) out 8 times. 
13. Thrust hands (clinched) up 3 times. 
14. Thrust hands (clinched) front § times. 
15. Bend right knee 8 times. 
16. Bend left knee 8 times. 
17. Open right hand & times. 
18. Open left hand 8 times. 
19. Open both hands 8 times. 
20. Stamp left foot 8 times. 
21. Stamp right foot 8 times. 
22. Clap the hands 8 times. 
When this series is well learned, addition may be 
made. 
In No. 9 bring hands to the chest. 
In No. 15 keep the toes on the floor. 
In No. 16 keep the toes on the floor. 
In No. 22 count aloud. 
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THE COMING SCHOOL. 


** The school of the future must do more than we have 
done hitherto in the direction of mental development— 
must furnish better training for the hand and for the 
senses, must do more for the cultivation of taste, and 
the love of the beautiful. must kindle in children a 
stronger appetite for reading and personal cultivation. 
and at the same time bring them into a closer contact 
with the facts of life, and with the world of realities as 
well as the world of books. And the public will look to 
you, and to such as you, to fulfil this ideal. There are 
many grave problems in education which remain un- 
solved, and which yet await speedy solution, and the 
answers will depend largely on the degree in which the 
experience and judgment of our ablest teachers are 
brought to bear upon them. We are yet only at the 
beginnings of a true science of education. Many of the 
deepest and laws of that science have yet to 
be discovered. It is in the laboratory of the school-roam, 
and ina closer study of child-nature by teachers, tha 
the most fruitful discoveries will be made.”—Dr. Fron 
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TEACHING HISTORY. 





‘There are oooks enough to learn history from, but 
not enough men. In other words, the teaching of real 
history will come through ateacher. After I had read a 
great deal of history out of books, I happened to attend 
the lectures of Prof. Lobberton ; then I began to know his- 
tory. But then the teacher must know how, it seems to 
me; history is the hardest of all things to teach, be- 
cause the teacher must know so much. 


MY PLAN. 


I begin with stories of an age or country ; forinstance, 
England. I tell them stories, and asI tell them, I write 
out their titles on a blackboard ; afterwards copying 
them on a large piece of manila paper, 3x4 feet : 

Romans in England. 

The Angles and King Arthur. 

The Seven Kingdoms. 


The Norman Invasion. 

Thomas a Becket. 

Richard the Lion Hearted. 

Magna Charta. 

Westminster Abbey. 

The Parliament. 

Robert Bruce. 

The Black Prince. 

Henry of Lancaster, and Conquest of France. 

The Maid of Orleans, and Loss of France. 

Wars of the Roses. 

Henry the Eighth. 

Elizabeth, Shakespeare, and Mary of Scotland, 

King Charles. 

Cromwell, 

William and Mary. 

The Georges. 

Victoria. 

These twenty-seven topics I keepin mind as a frame- 
work in after days, and expand them until there it 
quite a complete idea of England obtained. 


THE STORY. 


We are all of us, I suppose, descended from the Eng- 
lish ; we speak the English language, you know. We 
live in America, it is true, but we are of English descent. 
So we want to know about our forefathers, about Eng- 
land. The country was originaliy called Britain, The 
people lived somewhat as the Indians do—roaming about. 

After many years the Romans came (that was about 
the time of Christ, 1890 years ugo); they conquered the 
Britons. There are very many interesting things to be 
told about these times, about Julius Cesar, and all that, 
as we shall see. But the Romans had trouble at home 
to attend to, and went back to Rome. The Britains now 
began to quarrel among themselves, and the Angle, 
Saxon, and Jute tribes over in Europe came over and 
attacked brave king Arthur. The coming of these 
tribes ended the British rule; seven Saxon kingdoms 
arose. - I should like to tell you how these tribes became 
Christians, but must do that at another time. These 
seven kingdoms were united afterwards, and Egbert 
became king. Then the Danes came over as the Angles 
did. King Alfred fought them bravely (I could tel! you 
charming things about him if I had time) ; that was a 
thousand years ago. England began to get on her 
feet. Next the Normans came over with an army 
from France, and conquered the English. William 
was the leader. Now king succeeded king. Then 
arose troubles between these kings and the priests, 
and Thomas 4 Becket who was archbishop of Canter- 
bury was killed. This led to great excitement for many 
years ; people yet visit the church where he was killed. 

One of these kings was called Richard the Lion 
Hearted ; he went on a crusade (I wish I could tell you 
about these crusades). The people began to think they 
must have some written laws, and not do just as the 
king said, so they got some written down, and called it 
Magna Charta—the great charter that was the beginning 
of our written laws. 

There was an old Westminster Abbey, but Henry 
Third tore it down, and put up the one that travelers now 
see, where Shakespeare and so many great men are 
buried. ‘There are many great cathedrals in England. 
Then the people had a parliament—that is, wise men 
mét to make laws. There were wars with Scotland, for 
Robert Bruce was opposed to the English. Then there 
was Edward the Black Princé, and the attempt to con- 
quer France ; the Maid of Orleans who was burned at the 
stake ; the civil war at home—the ‘‘ Wars of the Roses,’ 
two sets of men wanting to rale England; Henry th~ 


Eighth who kad so many wives ; and Queen Elizabeth 
who beheaded Queen Mary of Scotland. The Armada 
attacked England in Elizabeth’s time. Shakespeare, the 
greatest writer in all the world, lived in her time. 

Then one foolish king was stubborn with Parliament, 
and had his head taken off, and Oliver Cromwell ruled. 
At last Parliament in 1688, became the ruler, and has 
been ever since. That was the time of William and Mary. 
I could tell you about the Four Georges if I had time. 
Victoria now reigns. 

This story is the foundation, and should be impressed 
upon the memory by reiteration. Then each topic 
should be enlarged upon—that is, the story of ‘‘ Mary 
Queen of Scots,” should be told and woven into the 
general narrative. 

The pupils should write out this general story, and be 
able to give it in their own words. They should write 
out the topics and be able to give them in their own 
words. 

When this great frame-work is up the teacher can add 
something every day and nail it on tight, as he would a 
shingle to a house. All this should be done without a 
book. When the pupils know something about English 
history, and not before, they can profitably take hold of 
a book. 

THE NEXT STEP. 

Having impressed the general story on the mind, and 
made the pupils familiar with the great leading features 
(indicated by the topics on the blackboard), I next pro- 
ceed to develop each of the topics. Take the ‘‘ Romans 
in England.” . 
THE ROMANS. 

The city of Rome was built by the Romans—that was 
a long time ago. There*have been great changes, war 
after war ; but Rome still stands. The country is called 
Italy. The Romans were great warriors; they were 
very able in all ways, great as law-makers. In Europe 
these same laws are still used. The Romans you know, 
conquered the Jews, and it was under Pilate, the 
Roman governor, that Jesus was crucified. 

The Romans were not only great conquerors, but great 
colonists ; they liked to find a new country and puta 
Roman colony there. Now about 50 years before Jesus 
was born, Julius Cesar, one of the most wonderful men 
that ever lived, conquered Gaul—they call it France 
now. He writes about the people called Britons, who 
lived on an island called Britannia. He sent a general 
over in aship and found people with horses and char- 
iots —these last were new to the Romans. 

Ceesar landed an army and fought with the Britons, 
and sent a governor to rule the province—the best one 
was Agriola. He built a wall across the island to keep 
out the northern tribes, which were like our Indians, I 
suppose. The Britons learned how to build houses, and 
they learned the Christian religion also. Constantine 
the Great was once a governor in England, and lived at 
York. 

The Roman empire fell to pieces, as you will read, and 
the soldiers came back to Rome, and the Britons were 
left to shift for themselves. The Teutons, or (as we now 
call them) Germans, became a great trouble to the 
Romans. Among the Germans were several very strong 
tribes, the Angles, Saxons, and Jutes. The Angles 
came over to help the Britons, and themselves became 
masters of the island. There are traces in many places 
yet left by the Romans; only last year a wall they built 
was found. 

This story is very simple, and so it must be ; it can be 
enlarged upon in after days to any extent. It should 
be so told that the pupil can get hold of it, and relate it 
himself. He should write it out in a little book, and 
thus impress it strongly on his mind. In after talks 
many features left out, as given above, can be added 
untii the theme is presented in considerable fullness. 
But this will be a work of time. 


In a similar way the other topics aretaken up. Then 
all are molded together by reiteration and reading. 


— 


Tell the pupils about the flapping of a fly’s wing. The 
slow flap of a butterfly’s wing produces no sound, but 
when the movemeuts are rapid a noise is produced which 
increases in shrillness with the number of vibrations. 
Thus the pe hee produces the sound F, vibrates 
its wings 21,120 times a minute, or 352 times in asecond ; 
and bee, which makes a of A, as many as 26,- 
400 times, or 440 times in a second. On the contrary, a 
tired bee hums E, and therefore, according to . 
vibrates its wing only 330 timesin a second. Marcy, 
naturalist, after many attempts, has succeeded, by a del- 
icate mechanism, in these - 
cally. He fixed a fly so that 
touched a cylinder which was moved +s 
Each stroke of the wing caused a mark, 
elight, but still quite 











THINGS TO TELL PUPILS. 

Tell the pupils about Australia. It is winter there 
while it is summer in our country. The trees shed their 
bark instead of their leaves, and fruit has the kernel or 
stone outside. Swans are black instead of white, and 
there the spider walks into the fly’s parlor ; for there is 
a species of fly that kills and eats the spider. A kind of 
fish called the climbing perch, climbs trees by the aid of 
its fins, and catches insects. Besides all these strange 
things, most of the birds do not sing, and the flowers are 
odorless. 





Tell them about the origin of the expression, ‘“‘ mind 
your p’s and q’s.” In alehouses, in the olden time, when 
chalk scores were marked upon the wall or behind the 
door of the taproom, it was customary to put the initials 
“P” and “ Q”’ at the head of every man’s account, to 
show the number of pints and quarts for which he was 
in arrears ; and we may presume many a friendly rustic 
to have tapped his neighbor on the shoulder, when he 
was indulging too freely in his potations, and to have 
exclaimed as he pointed to the chalk-score : ‘‘ Mind your 
P’s and Q's, man! Mind your P’s and Q’s !” 


Tell the pupils about the ocean cables. There are 
cables on nearly every sea and ocean bed, the total 
length of wire being about 113,000 nautical miles. The 
first cable connecting America and Europe was laid in 
1858, and now there are nine instead of one. There sel- 
dom is any derangement of the lines, and then only for 
a short time, for the submarine lines are mended nearly 
as easily as those on land. 





Tell them about the invention of the umbrella. Over 
a hundred years have gone by since Jonas Hanway, the 
first man who is said to have dared to carry an umbrella, 
died about the year 1786. 

He was a remarkable traveler, and, like every one who 
has the courage to introduce novelty or improvement, 
was exposed to the insults of the ignorant. After shel- 
tering himself under his invention for nearly thirty 
years, he had the satisfaction before his death, of seeing 
the much-abused umbrella come into general use. 





Tell the pupils about cashmere shawls. They are made 
from the wool of the cashmere goat, which lives in the 
Cashmere valley, Thibet, and Tartary. Only the sum- 
mer wool is used, and this is bleached by a preparation 
of rice flour. For each colored thread a different needle 
is used. The process is so slow that when the design is 
elaborate, the completion of one square inch will occupy 
three persons for a day, and ashawl of remarkable beauty 
would take this number a year for its execution. 





Teli Mam about the ink plant. There is a curious plant 
in New Granada known as the ‘ink plant,” the juice of 
which serves, without the least preparation, asink. The 
writing at first appears red, but in a few hours assumes 
a deep black hue. Several sheets of manuscript, written 
with this natural ink, became soaked with sea-water 
during a journey to Europe, but when dried the writing 
was found to be still perfectly clear. 





Civilization leads to wealth. There seems to be no 
end to the riches that England has. For nearly a cen- 
tury its inhabitants have been sending all over the world 
the products of their skiJl and labor, and making in- 
vestments in every nook and corner where they can find 
places for them, and they are still hard at work doing 
the same thing. From commercial papers we learn that 
the capital subscribed for in the first eleven months of 
this year is double that for 1887, which was 500 million. 
We may safely assume that the actual investments of 
British capital in 1889 will not be less than $750,000,000, 
and it may be more, Ask the boys how this money is 
made. 

Whittier’s home is besieged by tourists; much of his 
time is taken up by visitors, but he dislikes to be regard- 
ed as a subject of curiosity. Anticipating the requests 
that would be made on his birthday he ordered his 
barber to burn every hair cut a few days ago from his 
head, charging him not toallow a single hair to be taken 
asarelic. He never refuses hisautograph. Young peo- 
ple often get a verse from one of his poems. Nothing 
pleases him more than to have an album brought to him 
by a little child to have him write in it. His influence is 
very great in his town; he has been on the Amesbury 
school board for many years. One of the residents says, 
‘* We love him because he loves us and appreciates us, 
and the scenery of the Merrimac river, 
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WASHINGTON DAY. 


+ * By Henry G. WiuiaMs, Willettville, O. 


(The following double acrostic may be rendered by five boys 
and five girls, arranged alternately, or by ten boys or ten girls— 
best when rendered by five boys and five girls. Each one should 
be provided with a small sash of red, white, and blue, or have a 
small flax pinned to the right shoulder. Formed in an arch upon 
the wall, behind the stage should be the words, GEORGE WASH- 
INGTON, made by cutting the letters neatly out of paste-board, 
or card-board, and tastefully wrapping each with narrow strips of 
red, white, and blue tissue paper. The letters may be tacked or 
pasted on the wall. Under the arch have date of birth and death, 
£ach of the ten pupils must be provided with two large letters, 
made from bright card-board, and made so as to be easily attached 
by the pupils to the front of their clothes at the proper time. A 
letter may be held in each hand. Before the pupil recites the first 
part assigned him, he carefully fastens the letter to his vest front 
by the bent pin in it, and so on through the class, until the word 
WASHINGTON is spelled. The first pupil then, in a similar manner, 
recites the second part assigned him, and so on till the motto. 
“* Washington is our Model,” is spelled out in plain view to the 
audience, the second line of letters being attached to the ciothes 
a few inches below the first. The teacher easily makes out a 
suitable program for the rest of the school, being careful to put 
in suitable exercises on the flag, loyalty, Washington in history, 
patriotic music, etc.] 


W is for Washington, “the first, the noblest, the 

best, the Cincinnatus of the West.” 

A for Abraham Lincoln who served his country well, 
but was killed by a vile assassin. 

S is for Saratoga, one of those memorable battles 

which gave us our independence. 

H stands for the Hessians whom the English hired to 

ht the Americans. 
is for —— gained by Washington and his 
brave fellow-soldiers. 

N is for New York, the city in which Washington 
was inaugurated the first president of the 
United States. 

is for General Gates who defeated the British 
General Burgoyne at ee and brought joy 
to the American 

1 stands for Tories, cS people who were opposed to 

independence. 
stands for ‘‘Our Country,” “ the home of the 
brave and the land of the free.” 

N stands for National Flag, the glorious star-s led 
banner, which every soldier will fight for, and- 
which every one loves to see, 


ALL. 


Three cheers for the flag. the glorious flag, the flag of 
Washington. (Iwo small pupils stationed, one at each 
end of the class and a little in front now wave flags, 
which they have kept behind them until now. 


| is for Isaac Van Wart, one of those three 
— J— who captured Major Andre and stop 
rnold’ 
S stands for Soldier, than whom none was braver 
—2 Washington, and to whom none was more 


O is i the Old Independence Bell, which 
ed yful tidings of ‘‘ liberty throughout 1 a 
and to all the inhabitants thereof.” 

U 4 for Union, firm and strong, made strong by 
the cementing blood of patriots. 

R stands for Republic, established by Washington, 
and the best form of government for a free and 
progressive people. 

M is for Monmouth, the battle in which Washington 
one ted rebuked a cowardly officer, and person- 

the soldiers into battle, thus saving his 
army from and defeat. 

O — for Old Ironsides” which, under three 
different commanders won brilliant victories 
against the British in the ‘‘Second War for 
American Independence.” 

D stands for the — — of Independence, which 
at last brought freedom to America. 

E stands for the English, whom Washington routed 
on many battle-fields. 

3 stands for the liberty the Revolutionary war gave 
us. 


ALL. 


** Washington is our model,” 
Is the motto we’ve made for you; 

In the battle of life like him we'll be— 
Brave and generous, kind and true. 


‘** Washington is our model,” 
Is a good motto for us all, 

Like him we will love this country of ours, 
And be ready to answer her call. 


** Washington is our model,” 
Straight and strong and brave, 

With eye of light, and frame of might, 
And arm of power to save. 


‘** Washington is our model,” 
With kindly face and heart of grace, 





x A PROVERB. 





ScENE.—Two little girls seated at a table on which are several 
schoc] books, some covered with muslin, some uncovered. Also 
odd pieces of muslin, sewing utensils, etc. The children are 
covering the books, and the dialogue is opened by one of them 
exclaiming : 


‘‘ There ! that’s the fourth book I’ve done, Amy, while 
you've not finished two yet.” 
Amy.—I know, Jessie, I’m very slow, I wish I could 
work as quickly as you. If Mary were here she'd have a 
proverb ready, ‘‘ Slow and sure,” or something else. But 
I don't believe that, for she is almost as quick as you, 
but everything she does is just right. If I don’t hurry, 
though, she’ll be here, and I did want to cover at least 
half these books before we stopped. . 
Jessie.— Well, 1'll hurry with mine and help you. Oh, 
now, I’ve pricked my finger ! O—ch, how it hurts. 
(Throws the book on the floor, and puts finger in her 
mouth.) 
Amy.—({Laughing.) So much for hurrying! (Jessie 
looks offended.) But there, how mean of me to laugh at 
you when you were hurrying tohelp me! You made 
such a funny face, though, I couldn’t help it. Do for- 
give me! 
Jessie.—(Good naturedly.) Oh, yes, I don’t mind, for 
I know you never can resist laughing at anything funny, 
even in school, and are all the time getting demerits for 
that very reason. 
Amy.—yYes, isn’t it too bad? Miss Benton said the 
other day that my last month's report would have been 
almost perfect but for the conduct marks. (Looking 
sorrowful.) It’s very discouraging. 
Jessie.—Not half so discouraging as what I have to 
bear. (While Jessie talks she is tearing off a piece of 
muslin hastily. Amy interrupts her.) 
Amy.—What are you doing, Jessie? That's not large 
enough for the book you have to cover, and it’s much 
too large for your other one. 
Jessie.—Oh, it will do! There’s no use in being so 
particular. As I was saying, I have a much harder time 
in school than you, because I fail so often in spite of all 
my studying. Even on review days, unless I go over all 
the week’s lessons before class time, I very often fail. 
Amy.—Well, I suppose that’s because you're so bright 
and quick ; you learn your lessons so easily. Don’t you 
remember the day I called for you togoskating? Your 
mother said you couldn't go till you knew your geogra- 
phy. Fortunately I had learned mine before I left home. 
Well, you said that lesson to your sister perfectly, in less 
than five minutes! But in class the next day you failed 
in three of your answers. 
Jessie.—Oh, that was because my mind was on the 
fun we were going to have, instead of on the lesson! 
But that’s always the way. My teacher saysI don't 
give my lessons a chance to make any deep impression 
on my brain, because something else is on my mind that 
makes the impression first. She told me to-day that if I 
didn’t soon mend my ways, I'd not know anything, or 
be worth anything when I grew up. Indeed, she talked 
to me quite seriously, and I am going to do better. 
(Looking very serious.) (Enter Mary, who has been 
standing at the back, and heard the last few words. 
She is two or three years older than the other girls.) 
Mary.—Well, dear, I hope you have begun by doing 
these books as well as you could. (Examines them while 
talking.) ‘But, oh, I’m afraid not! See, this is not half 
done ; Ican slip the cover right off! (Picks up one 
arranged for the occasion. The book slips out as she 
shakes it.) 
Jessie.—{ Laughing.) Oh, well, these are not worth 
bothering over! It will slip in again just as easily. But 
come, are we going to the concert? These don’t have to 
be finished to-day. 
Mary.—Yes, Uncle Will brought us three tickets. But, 
Jessie dear, do let me remind you of one of mother’s 
favorite proverbs— 
Jessie.—{Interrupting her.) Yes, I know. (To the 
audience.) Do you? (Laughing and bowing as they 
exit.) 
“ Whatever is worth doing, is worth doing well.” 





> Flag of the free heart’s hope and home, 
By angel hands to valor given! 
Thy stars have lit the welkin dome, 
And all thy hues were born in heaven. 
Forever float that standard sheet ! 
Where breathes the foe but falls before us, 
With Freedom’s soil beneath our feet, 
And Freedom's banner streaming o’er us? 


+ THE PERSUADING SALESMAN. 





[A sign is placed on the back of the stage, “ Cheap Cash Store.” 
A counter can be made of a board or two laid on some boxes. On 
this are laid some coats, caps, etc. The coat to be sold must be a 
swallow-tail and a mile too big for the customer. One of the 
older boys stands behind the counter. A customer comes in.] 


Salesman.—({Customer enters.) Ah, good morning, 
my friend, I'm so glad to see you! How's your father 
and mother. 

Customer.—Hain’t got any. 

S.—So! How's your brother. 

C.—Hain’t none. 

S.—Thought that fine young man I saw you walking 
with was your brother; I might have known there 
couldn’t be two such fine young men in one family. 
What shail I sell you now, eh? 

C.—I want to get a pair of shoes. 

S.—So. Why those are good shoes you have got on. 
C.—Want ‘em for next winter. 

S.—Next winter! Why, that’s a long way off. You 
don’t want to buy shoes now, ‘cause why? Why, they'll 
be making some splendid ones before then, and if you 
buy now you'll miss them. I tell you what you want, 
acoat. There is the biggest bargain in that coat—what 
you think I shall take for that coat, hey ? 

C.—I don't know. 

S.—No, you couldn’t guess. Why, that coat is worth 
twenty dollars. See whata coat itis. Now I will sell 
you that coat for ten dollars. 

C.—But I don't want a coat. 

S.—Never you mind that, you just try it on; you'll 
never get a chance to try on such a coat again in your 
life. (Puts it on.) There, that is perfectly splendid. 
You just walk up and down. (Walks.) There, don’t you 
feel grand? Why, no one would knc w you! They would 
think it was President Harrison or President Cleveland. 
C.—It’s too big. 

S.—That’s just the good thing. You are going to 
grow, and that coat will be just the thing for you. I 
wouldn't sell you a coat that fitted you tight when you 
are going to grow so much. That's just the coat now to 
make you look real respectable. 

C'.—It’s worn out on the sleeves. 
S.—Certainly. That shows how good it is! 
know how it will wear. That is a grand coat. 
C.—(Taking it of.) But I don’t want a coat: I want 
some shoes. 

S.—Now, my fnend, you shall have such a bargain with 
that coat, that it will make your hair stand up straight. 
I will se!l it to you—don’t speak of it to any one, remem- 
ber—for eight dollars? 

C.—I don’t want a coat. 

S.—No, not an ordinary coat, but such a coat as that ; 
don’t break my heart by refusing. (Pretends to ery.) 

C.—Well, I suppose I had better have it. 

S.—(Wrapping it up.) Sucha bargain. Makes you 
look so well! Don’t you see it’s the coat that makes you 
look so well? 

C.—What will I do about shoes ? 

S.—Shoes! You take that coat and you won't want 
any shoes. Nobody will see whether you have shoes or 
not. (Hands the bundle.) 

C.—{Counting the money.) I have just five dollars. 

S.—You shall have it for five dollars. My friend, I 
like to oblige such a nice young man. 

C.—(Hands the money and walks out.) 

S.—Now I will lock up and go to dinner. 


Now you 


( Exit.) 





= ' PAT’S REASON. 





One day, in a crowded Market-street car, 

A lady was standing, She had ridden quite far, 

And seemed much disposed to indulge in a frown, 

As nobody offered to let her sit down. 

And many there sat, who, to judge by their dress, 
Might a gentleman's natura! instincts possess ; 

But who, judged by their acts, make us firmly believe 
That appearances often will sadly deceive. 

There were some most intently devouring the news, 
And some, through the windows, enjoying the views ; 
And others indulged in a make-believe nap, 

While the lady stood holding on by the strap. 

At last a young Irishman, fresh from the “sod,” 
Arose with a smile and must comical! nod, 

Which said quite as plain as in words could be stated, 
That the lady should sit in the place he'd vacated. 

‘* Excuse me,” said Pat, “‘ that I caused you to wait 

So long before offerin’ to give you a sate ; 

But in truth I was only just waitin’ to see 








—Josers Ropman DRAKE. 


If there wasn’t more gintlemin here beside me,” 
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CURRENT TOPICS. 


U.wtet this head will be found a summary of important events, 
ot discovery, of invention; quite a survey of the world—es- 
pecie;+y the civilized world. See also narrow columns. 








DEATH OF A PoET.—George H. Boker, the poet, dramat- 
ist, and diplomat, died in Philadelphia January 2. His 
most successful works were three dramas, “ Calaycos,”’ 
“The Betrothal,’ and “Francesca da Rimini.“ He pub- 
lished several books of poems, many of the shorter ones 
becoming very popular. Mr. Boker so distinguished him- 
self in the sonnet: that Leigh Hunt called him one of the 
foremost of living sonneteers. He served under President 
Grant as minister to Turkey, and also to Russia. Who 
was Leigh Hunt? What is a sonnet ? 





Coast DEFENCE.—Congress has been asked to give large 
sums for coast defence. Large contracts have been made 
for heavy mortars. Why is the United States more favor- 
ably situated, so far as defence is concerned, than most 
countries ? 





PERv’s ELECTION.—Peru is about to hold a presidential 
election. The candidates are Col. Bermudes, who took 
part in the late wars, and Dr. Rosas, the choice of the civ- 
ilian party. Who were the early inhabitants of Peru? 
By whom were they conquered? What recent war has 
Peru had ? 





Two EMPREsSES.—Two empresses have died recently— 
the empress of Brazil, and Augusta, dowager empress of 
Germany. The latter was the wife of the late Emperor 
William. 





LONDON’s PROPOSED TOWER.—There are 248 architects, 
16 of whom are Americans and Canadians, and 16 French- 
men, working on the plans of the tower to be erected on 
the bank of the Thames. Name some of the highest struc- 
tures in the world. 





GALES AND FLOops.—A gale prevailed all over Great 
Britain. There were destructive floods in the north west- 
ern part of Queensland, Australia. What causes winds ? 





Trppoo T1s.—A Zanzibar court has decided that Tippoo 
Tib shall pay $50,000 damages for failure to furnish car- 
riers and other needful help to Stanley, according to his 
contract. He would probably have ruined the expedition, 
if he could have done it in some underhand way. Whois 
Tippoo Tib ? 

THE MARINE CONGRESS.—The congress of delegates from 
different nations decided that survivors of collisions must 
stand by a damaged vessel and give aid. They made 
regulations regarding fog horns or whistles, and favored 
uniformity of color in buoys. What dangers do vessels 
encounter ? 


STANDARDS OF MEASURE.—President Harrison recently 
received two boxes in which were the new standards made 
by the leading governments of the world. In 1869 the 
French government invited other nations tosend delegates 
to a commission for the making of a new meter for an in- 
ternational standard of length. These standards have 
just been distributed to the different nations. How do we 
measure length ? How do the French ? 





WANTS TO BECOME A STATE.—The people of Wyoming 
are agitating the admission of that territory into the 
Union. Its population is estimated at 50,000. What is the 
difference in government between a territory and a state ? 
Which are the territories ? 





DEATH OF A NOTED CONGRESSMAN.—Judge William D. 
Kelley, of Pennsylvania, known as the “ Father of the 
House,” died January 9, in Washington. He was amem- 
ber of the committee of the convention of 1860 that 
informed Abraham Lincoln of his nomination to the pres- 
idency. Of how many members is congress composed ? 





ACCIDENT AY LOUISVILLE.—A caisson about 300 feet 
from the Kentucky shore, used in the construction of a 
new bridge, gave way, and fourteen men were killed. 
What are caissons ? 


Sparn’s Kine ILL.—The illness of the infant king was 
the occasion of a great deal of anxiety. -It was feared if he 
should die an attempt would be made to found a republic. 
How large is Spain? What island is subject to that 
country ? 





RAILROADS IN FRENCH COLONIES.—The French govern- 
ment will secure a loan of 100,000,000 francs to build rail- 
ways in Tonquin and other French colonies. 





AN OFFICIAL DECREE.—A recent decree in Brazil pro- 
claims the separation of church and state, guarantees 
religious liberty and equality, and continues the life sti- 
pends granted under the monarchy. In what countries 
are church and state united ? 


(CCORRESPONDENCE. 


“AUDI ALTERAM PARTEM.” 
To the Editors of Tax SCHOOL JOURNAL: 


I like your paper very much indeed—it contains many 
suggestions and much information that cannot fail to be 
very useful to teachers, and as soon as it comes to hand, I 
read it entirely through before I put it aside. But I 
should like it better still if you would publish both sides 
of the public school question. ‘“ Error ceases to be danger- 
ous when truth is left free to combat it.“ You certainly 
cannot regard it as a settled question when the whole 
Catholic population (and it is great) of the country to~ 
gether with thousands of others, intelligent people, 
oppose it. It violates one of the fundamental principles 
which you so earrestly insist on in every number of your 
paper, viz.: “ Do nothing for the child which he can do 
for himself.” This is certainly a good principle, and lies 
at the bottom of all healthful mental and moral growth, 
Besides, both Nature and revelation make it the inulien. 
able duty of the parent to provide for the wants of the 
child until he is able to provide for himself. The parent, 
thén, has the inwlienable right to say how he shall per- 
form this duty, for there is no duty without a correspond- 
ing commensurate right. The common school violates 
this right and renders impossible the performance of the 
corresponding duty. You insist that religion should be 
taught in the schools, undenominational religion. There 
is no such thingin existence. If the state teaches religion, 
it must define what religion is, and by that definition a 
state church is established, contrary to the constitution. 
Chere are many other objections, but enough for the pres- 
ent. 

Hopkinsville, Ky. C. A. C. LINDSAY. 
(We only wish we had room for more of “ the other side.” 
There is another side, we admit. There are disadvantages 
in this effort of the state to educate the children. When 
we see the political chicanery, the selection of poor teach- 
ers, the rascality, the lying, cheating, etc., that follows the 
public school system, we turn to see if there is a better 
way. And we think there is none. We believein the pub- 
lic school system, with all its defects. Yes, it is the “ in- 
alienable duty of the parent,’’ etc., and he does well in our 
judgment, to join with other parents to provide teachers 
and buildings. So we get otr public school system—one 
not without defects, however. —ED3.) 





GIVING FACTS. 

To the Editors of THe SCHOOL JOURNAL: 

“Tn the Word Book we are using (Swinton’s), some les- 
sons led me to explain briefly something of the Conquest 
and its effect on the language. Then came the article in 
the TREASURE-TROVE, ‘ An October Battle,’ which I read 
to them. In the meantime an old school-mate, who is 
saturated with English history, happened to come across a 
copy of a piece of the Bayeux tapestry, and wrote to know 
if I had a class in English history, and would like the loan 
of her wonderful curio, remembering, she said, how she 
had wanted to see it when she read about it at school. I 
must confess I had never heard of Bayeux or its curious 
possession before, so my girls and I (though we are not 
studying English history) looked it up, and wrote the bare 


factson the board. Their interest in things of this sort, 


though, has been awakened by our practice of devoting 
the first twenty minutes of each Monday morning to 
‘ giving facts,’ each girl telling some fact she considers 
interesting. These ‘facts’ have ranged as to date from 
the introduction of letters by Cadmus to the latest bill dis- 
cussed by the state legislature, and, in importance, from 
the revolution in Brazil to the age of the oldest negro, 
and the number of miles he can walk or number of descen- 
dants he has. This last is such a favorite, and an older 
inhabitant is so constantly turning up in some part of the 
Union, that I have laughed it out of use. I think next 
Monday we will find out as much as possible, of the his- 
tory of the old buildings of our city. South Carolinians 
are not noted for paying attention to local history, and I 
should like to see the children’s minds directed to this. 
Timrod, our brightest star of poesy, quenched so soon by 
the darkness of the tomb, lies buried in Trinity church- 
yard, not four squares from our school door, yet many of 
the children did not know it. Quite a numberof them 
visited the grave in the Christmas holidays, one little girl 
remarking that no flowers were planted there. Another 
wanted to know if he loved violets ; if so she could plant 
some. Later on we found that the poet and his wife 
planted violets on the grave of their one little child, and 
the vivlets were decided upon. 
Mary W. McCarry. 

(This is the sort of letter we like to read. Here is a 
teacher that is not only doing something in her school of a 
good deal of consequence, but she gets up and tells others. 
We want to hear from others in the same style.—Eps.) 


PRIMARY READING. 
To the Editors of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL: 


Prevalent methods of reading, in my judgment, fail in 





rial with which to work for himself. 2. That the pupil 
never acquires a process by means of which he can deter 
mine the pronunciation of new words. The pupil ought 
very early in the course to acquire the power to gain » 
He ought to be placed in the possession of guiding lines, 
whereby he may reach results for himself. The first thing 
a child does is to memorize a word-form, then another, 
and so on, until a vocabulary is obtained. The mastery 
of the first fifty words is of no practical aid in memorizing 
the next fifty, because each word is acquired by separate 
and repeated efforts of the memory. Of coursein this way 
the pupil acquires power to memorize. The “ word 
method,” and the “sentence method,” and the ‘‘ phonic 
method,” in my judgment fail to de for the beginner what 
is needed, nor does “ word-building ’ accomplish it. It 


too | seems to me that the “‘ synthetic sound system” gives bet- 


ter results. By it, words are grouped according to certain 
simple laws, and by a process of analogical reasoning 
whole lists of words are mastered, exceptional words 
being gradually introduced. It is a fact that by a process 
of analogical reasoning, the pupils acquire the majority 
of words in common use. This method enables a pupil to 
attain the correct pronunciation himself. He thus be- 
comes wholly independent of the teacher. Every new 
word invites effort; rules are applied at once. Take the 
word mate, forexample. The pupil knows that ¢ is silent 
by position, and by a simple rule that the ais long, and 
can mark it so. ‘I'he sound of a word is the unit of a lan- 
guage. A language is made up of sounds. The pupils are 
able to acquire a correct pronunciation from the first. 
This method gives training to the vocal organs. Pupils 
are taught to look at new words sharply so as to apply the 
laws that are involved in their formation. This method 
promotes correct spelling also. The rules referred to are 
not cumbersome or formidable. I give the above as the 
results of our use of the system here. I can speak strongly 
in its favor. 
Tacoma, Wash. F. B. GAULT. 
THE MORMONS. 

To the Editors of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL: 


In the “Current Topics” of November 30, it is stated that 
“Some ‘apostate’ Mormons applied for citizenship at Salt Lake 
City. Ob: ion was made to this on account of thet 0 oath, and in 
inv ~ | the matter some startling facts were brought out. 
It was found out that there were, or had been, three organized 
bands of murderers.” 

he facts are wholly untrue. No “a 
refused — and no inv tion showed thut there were, 
or had been, three organized is of murderers connected with 
the Mormons. I have 5 reliable information in my possession to 
show that the Mormons are as honest and industrious a people as 


postate *» Mormons were 


can be found within the confines of our , oe. If there are 
any readers of the JouRNALWho wish to know ~ true character 
of the Morm on people, address the unde: Salt Lake City, 


who has been personally —— with t Takeo for thirty 
years. . M. Ste 


— Lake Co., Utah. 

(We print the above with pleasure. In my visit to Salt 
Lake City we made many inquiries about the Mormons, 
and found that there wasa party benton driving them out, 
and getting possession of their lands, concealing their 
motives under the cry of “away with Mormonism.” 
While opposed to polygamy, we must concede to the Mor- 
mons the right to practice their religion freely, as is con- 
ceded to all sects. It is a fact worthy of note that the 
Mormons are earnestly improving their schools. They 
read a good many copies of the JOURNAL and INSsTITUTE.— 
EDITORS.) 





TEACHING PUNCTUALITY.—I am always on time in the 
morning myself; it influences the pupils mightily in the 
direction of promptness. I contrive to begin the day with 
attractive exercises. Ifa pupil plays any musical instru- 
ment, I get him to bring it to play at school opening. I 

have half-a-lozen musically -inclined boys, and have con- 
structed them into a school band for music every morning. 

But the school must be made interesting all day long. 

One cause of uneasiness is the need of physical exercise. 

The boy animal was never intended by nature to sit at a 
desk all day; but civilization will not allow his mind to 
go untrained; there must be a compromise between 
nature and civilization. He cannot be jumping up and 
down continually in study hours to stretch his limbs and 
shake himself; but to keep him from continually fidget- 
ing about, I have a regular appointed time for exercise 
when he may go at it with a will; then he will be more 
quiet, and attentive to study while he is at that. 

This exercise [ make something he will like and take an 
interest in. Boys like military drill; anda good drum 
and a barrel of broomsticks for guns, may be made a 
means of grace to many an uneasy and inattentive school- 
boy. Such features are good not only in themselves, but 
indirectly in the common interests they develop between 
teacher and scholars. 

The query will arise, ‘‘ What exercises > Where shall I 
learn the drill? Howcan I get my pupils interested in 
such things?’ “ Where there isa will there isa way.’’ 





So I have found. W. D. 
WE have lately received several co 8 of the publi- 

cations of E. L. llogg 4 Co., New York : The ScHOOL 

JOURNAL, TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE AND PRACTICAL 


TEACHER, and TREASURE-TROVE. They are splendid 


pers, and deserving of the highest praise. Every 
teacher ought to be of one or more of these 





two particulars ; 1. That the child is not afforded mate- 


paper. to make them better and worther instructors 
Joliet, Til, M. A, SwWaLM, 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


THE INDIANA STATE TEACHERS’ ASSO- 
CIATION. 





The thirty-sixth annual session of the Indiana State 
Teachers’ Association began at Indianapolis, December 
25. The opening address of Prof. L. H. Jones, the retir- 
ing president, and that of the new president, Prof. J. A. 
Zeller, both called the attention of the teachers to 
needed reforms. 

The paper on “Science in the High School,” by Dr. 
David J. Jordan. made a vigorous attack on the present 
system of ‘teaching science by the use of text-books. 
The difficulty was with the teachers not understanding 
the subjects they were trying to teach; it was much 
better to have the students tell the result of their own 
observations about frozs and turtles than to tell the dif- 
ference between the ichthyopsida and the sauropsida. 

Supt. J. N. Study, of Richmond, presented “‘ The True 
Function of School Supervision.” He believed in the 
old system of using the rod. As long as the teachers’ 
force was largely composed of women, it must lack per- 
manency and efficiency. 

THE HIGH SCHOOL SECTION. 


Miss Sarah E. Tarney read a paper on ‘‘ The Ground of 
Professional Work.” It was so psychological as to be 
beyond the comprehension of most present. 

Supt. P. A. Allen, of Bluffton, presented ‘‘ The Nature 
and Purpose of High School Discipline.’ The pupil 
should have his character built up, then have his head 
crammed with book knowledge. 

Miss Martha J. Ridpath read .a paper on ‘Should 
Grammar be Taught in the Public Schools?” She 
favored teaching it in the high schools. This led toa 
lively debate. 

After this came an interesting symposium, ‘‘ How 
can Pupils be Trained to Study Intelligently ?” 

Prof. Howard Sandison, in reviewing the course of 
study in the common schools, advised more attention to 
form and object study, and less to text-books. Mr. 
Hughes presented ‘‘ Natural Science in the Teachers’ 
Reading Circle.” 

The Indiana College Association was opened by Pres. 
Mills with a paper on ‘‘ The Religious Sentiment in its 
Relation to Scholarship.” He believed the intellectual 
activity of the race began in religious thought. Prof. 
A. S. Hunter read a paper on “‘ The Relation of Mathe- 
matics to Metaphysics.” Prof. Thos. Gray read a paper 
on “The Function of the Laboratory in Technical 
Schools.” ‘‘ The Study of Man Through Language” was 
handled by Prof. Horace Hoffman, and Prof. Spencer 
read a paper on ‘‘ Word Color.” 

Prof. H. C. Gavin presented ‘‘ What Language should 
be Studied First ?” favoring the modern languages before 
Latin and Greek. 

Prof. Robert J. Aley presented ‘‘ Mathematics in Pre- 
paratory Schools.” 


we 
> 





THE KANSAS EDUCATORS. 


The State Teachers’ Association met at Topeka, Dec. 
25. Gov. HUMPHREY made along address praising educa- 
tion. Pres. WILKINSON followed : 

“The of this paper has been ads age dys us in 
our position that education is unmistakab ai tue proper 

on of the state, that the pay of the people 
must assist to perform this function, the general 


licy of the nation, and of our own state in cular, is 
vise and economic in the use of funds ein part public 


which the public ——— are 
ees eae aee the use of state and citizen, and 
is worth it costs.” 


Prof. Joun M. BLos s spoke of the “‘ War of the Rebel-}- 


lion as a Factor in our Educational Progress.”’ 

Supt. Topp spoke of the “ Survival of the Fittest in Edu“ 
cation ”’ : 

“We hear a great deal of talk to-day aboat over-produc- 
tion, but there is one commodity, the demand for which 
far exceeds the supply, and there is no immediate 
ofasurplus. The —— is for men, men with inte 
gence, cunvictions, and backbones. 

The subject ‘“‘ How to Interest School Officers in Educa- 
tion,” aroused discussion. One man said that “ county 
superintendents were political machines and school boards 


no better.”’ 

The “ of Education to Crime” was discussed by 
Prof. CANFIFLD: “ No education is worthy that does not 
inculcate the idea of industry in, and or, 
any occupation that is timate and honest. The 
demand is for where our boysand girls may be 
ta t the trades, idleness and crime may again be 


Supt. GEorGE W. Jones, of Mound City, read a paper 
on “‘ Teaching, Training, and Telling.” 

Prof. L. Tomy, of Wellington, read a paper on “The 
Sanctity of the Profession.” 

Prof. Gro. T. FAIRCHILD read a paper on “ Training 
or Citizenship ” : 





hood up to 14 years were ears to 
hear, noses to sm enema to taste, hugers to and 
muscles to pun ¢ with occasionally.” 


Prof. J. H. CANFIELD gave an address on the same sub- 
ject from the intellectual standpoint. 

Commissioner HARRIS gave an address on ‘“‘ The Need of 
Colleges.” 

“Co education should mean the production of direc” 
tive in’ ce. This means a sort of in ce that 

ta’ the relation to one another and to the ‘whale. 

To decrease this sort of uction is directly suicidal to 
the higher interests of civilization.” 


T. S. HARK«Ns, of Junction City, discussed ‘‘ Practical 
Education.” 

JOHN McDONALD, of Topeka, announced himself in a 
state of inquiry in regard to the subject of manual train- 
ing, and said it is generally assumed that such training is 
for the city schools and cannot be carried on in the 
country schools. As he had visited the schools for manual 
training in Chicago and St. Louis he had found them 
filled with the children of the wealthy, not the children of 
the poor and needy. 

J. W. Cooper, of Newton, read a paper on “Oral Teach- 
ing—Its Use and Abuse.” 

W. WHEELAN, of Ellis, believed that teaching does not 
consist entirely of oral teaching jand “text-book teaching 
That observaton and investigation are not oral teaching’ 
He believed it to be better to let a pupil investigate a mat- 
ter, and learn for himself, than to_be told by the teacher. 

Prof. STRYKER discussed ‘‘ Thé Tenure of Office.”” Mr. 
MILLER also advocated not only permanency of tenure, 
but the professional idea. Mr:.Rice, of Cowley, said a 
serious lack is the absence of any central standard for 
judging the proficiency of teachers. A system of state 
regency.to establish such a standard is desirable, and a 
system of supervision to ascertain the actual] success of 
teachers in practice. Mr. MorTON, of Abilene, was of the 
impression that teachers stay as long in a place as they 
ought, and that a short term is the deserved lot of the poor 
teachers. 

Our correspondent says: ‘‘ Some features of the meeting 
were truly surprising. Besides the 1240 who enrolled as 
members, there were about 800 in attendance who did not 
pay any fee.” 

W. T. HARRIS, commissioner of education, said, at the 
banquet, that the average of intelligence in Kansas is the 
highest in the United States. The sturdy independence 
and will-power of the men and women who marched from 
the East to Kansas in the early days is still here, and has 
been renewed, and repeated, and propagated, until this 
state is a self-thinking, self-helping, self-reliant common- 
wealth, worthy of the highest admiration.” 





A CORRESPONDENT at the New Jersey State Associa- 
tion writes: ‘‘Let me suggest to the officers of next 
year that there is a law against cruelty to animals, and 
TWENTY-ONE papers, addresses, lectures, and discussions, 
in forty-eight hours will deprive any man, who attends 
and listens attentively, of the necessary amount of 
blood in the region of the stomach to properly digest 
his food. Every session was crowded with work; no 
time for thoughtful discussion and comment. One or 
two papers at most at a session, is all that can be wisely 
considered. It is always well to leave something for 
next year. 

On the whole, these mid-winter meetings accomplish 
much more than the summer meetings in most of our 
states, when everybody is tired and distracted by the 
heat. 

THE directors of the American Institute of Instruc- 
tion in Boston, have voted to hold the next meeting in 
Saratoga the week beginning July 7, but ‘‘ that the final 
decision as to time and place be left to the executive 
committee.” 





THE teachers of Chautauqua county, New York, met at 
Westfield. Dr. Albro puts more practical pedagogics into 
his talks than others have before him. He discussed 
Comenius, Pestalozzi, Froebel, and Spencer, commending | be 
Locke and Spencer. Dr. Palmer was interesting in his | ta 
talk on language. At last the JOURNAL’s ideas are 
“| adopted, that only when whispering is a nuisance should 
itdemand the care of the teacher. Com. Swift has provided 
this year a course in practical teaching that has been of 
real service. Drawing was well presented. At Mayville, 
Prof. Sanford illustrated teaching by a class ; this, too, is 
the JoURNAL’s idea. Altogether the new ideas are spread- 
ing. The gathering-at Sinclairville was under Prof. 
Barnes’ instruction. 


est, and, it is thought, earnestness. xX. 


In South Carolina a ‘‘ School Superintendents’ Associ- 
ation ” has been organized, with Supt. D. B. Johnson, of 
| Columbia City, as president, and Supt. D. F. Bouston, of 
Spartanburg, as secretary. A meeting will be held in 
Columbia April 18, to discuss “ Course of Study,” ‘‘ Eesen- 





— — 





“It would be time well spent if half the days of child-! tials and Non-essentials,” 


I hear there was a goodly assem-| 
great} blage, but Westfield evidently bears off the palm for inter- 


‘**Supervision,’’ ‘‘Teachers’ 
Meetings,” ‘‘ School Statistics,” ‘‘The best Method of 
Effecting a Reform in the Distribution of the State Two- 
mill Tax,” ‘‘School Forms and Blanks,” ‘: School Libra- 
ries—their Necessity, how Procured and how Used ;” 
“Supplementary Reading.” 





THE French government conferred on James MacAlhs- 
ter, superintendent of public schools, Philadelphia, a 
diploma of appointment as ‘* Officier d’ Académie.” 

The French government has sent intelligent scholars 
to inspect American schools, with a view to the adop- 
tion of such of their methods as are likely to be useful. 
Their reports in all cases have spoken in terms of highest 
praise of the success of Prof. MacAlister in his responsi- 
ble office. The French government has conferred an 
honorable distinction by making him a member o* the 
University of France, which is the head of all institu- 
tions of higher learning in France. This university is 
among the oldest of the great European universities, 
embraces the whole system of national education, and 
includes all the institutions for imparting instruction 
throughout France, from the lowest schools up to the 
colleges and special schools for the most advanced 
branches of knowledge. It thus represents the French 
national system of education. It is composed of twenty- 
six academies, each of which has the superintendence of 
the schools and colleges within its district. This degree 
conferred upon Prof. MacAlister shows that the ‘* New 
Education” is appreciated by the best scholars in the 
world. 

THE superintendent of Lawrence county, Dak., is 
Miss Neill, a very efficient person, we should think ; 41 
teachers were present at the institute just held. We 
hail those Dakota teachers, and bid them God speed. 





NEW YORK CITY. 


THE New York City board of education did a good 
thing at its meeting on Dec. 18, by fixing the salary of 
all male principals at $3,000 after 14 years’ service. This 
means that such principals will get, after 14 years, $3,000, 
even if the school isa small one. It is none too much 
for this city to pay. 

THE secretary of the Conference of Educational Work- 
ers informs us that the next quarterly meeting of this 
society will be held at the New York College for the 
Training of Teachers, 9 University place, on Saturday, 
January 25,at2P.M. The subject of ‘ The Effect of 
Recent Innovations upon the Course of Study” will be 
presented by 8S. T. Dutton, M A., supt. of schools, New 
Haven, Conn. Miss Julia Richman, principal of G. 8. 
No. 77, New York; Assistant Supt. Paul Hoffman, of 
New York ; Prof. E. H. Cook, of Rutgers College Gram- 
mar School, New Brunswick, N. J.; Miss Conant, of the 
New York City Normal College ; Supt. W. N. Barringer, 
of Newark, N. J.; Supt. Randall Spaulding. of Montclair, 
N. J.; Prof. Vernon L. Davey, of East Orange, N. J., 
and others, will speak. 

Last Saturday afternoon Mr. W. E. Pulsifer, of 
Boston, gave a very interesting lecture on school music, 
in the Cooper Union music course. He was foilowed by 
Prof. Bill, the well-known institute lecturer. Prof. Bill 
will speak this (Saturday) afternoon at 2.30, and will 
also conduct a normal music lesson. Teachers are cor- 
dially invited to attend. 





PRESIDENT Truman J. Backus will be unavoidably 
revented from lecturing in the Free Lecture Course at 
the Col building, 9 University Place, on Tuesday 
“apes 1 as announced. His place will, however, 
ary ok th by Prof. Melvil Dewey. of Albany, secre- 
the Board of Regents, who will lecture on. 
Higher Education in the State of New York.” 





TEACHERS FOR GOOD PLACES. 


TEACHERS who are — | for valuable 
announcement 


ces will do well to 
the NEw 


YORK EDUCATIONAL 


tor 8 9700 poattion, fea lady nosmal 
Music, vocally and instrumentally, 
and nd Drawn taken full — at one of our 

traini ning also holds two 


best norma) schools colleges, and 
state certificates. 
This is the kind of teacher wanted by the New York Epuca- 


you write, write fully—your present w ork, qpley. etc. 
few teachers wanted capable of doing good 
ae ERE, 


If are interested in vacancies in your vici write 
at one to. He KELLOGG So Clinton Place Maney or te 
New Yor EpucaTionaL BUREAU. 


‘The most severe cases of scrofula readily yield to Hood's Sar- 
saparilla, which purifies the blood. 
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Proressor Boone, of the Indiana State University, 
and Professor Muce, cf the De Pauw University, are 
both lecturing with great acceptance in various insti- 
tutes of their state. 

PROFESSOR GIFFIN, of the Cook county normal school, 
well known to the readers of this JoURNAL, recently 
gave interesting lectures at the institute in Columbia 
City, Indiana, on ‘‘ How to Reach the Mind,” and on 
** Professional Reading.” 





A sTATE fair by the colored people has been held in 
South Carolina. Numerous entries, including horses, 
cattle, poultry, field-crops, and fancy articles were 
maade. The white population have aided the cause in 
every way possible. 





THE boys’ section of the paupers’ school, in connection 
with the Whitechapel and Poplar unions, near London, 
Eng., was burned Dec. 81. The inmates were asleep, 
and twenty-six boys who were in the upper stories were 
suffocated. Fifty-eight boys were rescued. The matron 
and several boys slid down the water-pipes. 


WE note in some educational papers the existence of 
advertisements we have rejected. We don’t run hum- 
bugs if we know it ; that these are humbugs or worse is 
plain from reading them. 





FLYER TO THE WENT. 





A train making the fastest time to St. Louis, of all others 
from New York City, is the Pennsylvania Railroad “St. 
Louis, Chicago & Cincinnati Express.” Its superb 
appointment, and convenient hour of departure, justly 
warrant the patronage it has received since its inaugur- 
ation. It leaves foot of Desbrosses and Cortlandt Sts.. 
every day, at 3:00 wy and the next evening at 7:40 p.m., 
its passengers alight in the station at St. Louis. The 
travelling public do well in encouraging such a record. 


BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 


ULYSSES AMONG THE PH#ACIANS. From the Transla- 
tion of Homer’s Odyssey. By William Cullen Bryant. 
— and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 72 pp. 

cents. 


This is No. 43 of the Riverside Literature Series, and 
will be acceptable to all to whom the Iliad, whether in or 
out of the original, has an ever increasing fascination. It 
cannot but be acceptable to the vast number of teachers 
who cannot read it inthe original. Homer isan indestruc- 
tible book; it is nearly 2500 years old. There must hea 
reason why read it. uch a primer as this should 
be widely sold. 


ALGEBRA EXAMINATION PAPERS. Edited by Wm. F. 
Bradbury, A. M., Head Master of the Cambridge Latin 
School, etc., Boston: Thompson, Brown & Co. 99 pp. 
These are the Examination Papers for admission to Har- 

vard, Yale, Amherst, Dartmouth, and Brown, from June 

78 to September ’89 inclusive, and therefore furnish an 

——— ty for a comparison of requirements in the study 

of algebra such as is rarely gree. No better list for prac- 

tice can ‘be found than the thousand examples here pre- 
sented that have been given as tests by these colleges. 


Mrs. J. W. 
blishing Co. 











LITTLE PEOPLE’S SPEAKER. Compiled b 
Shoemaker. Philadelphia: The Penn 
100 pp. 25 cents. 


In addition to the topics usually selected, and which 
have become more trite than time-honored, there are other 
selections designed for holiday and special occasions. The 
jy bow 2 robably interest and please those for whom it 

s intended. 


WHEAT AND TARES. A Novel. By Graham Claytor. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 272 pp. 


Dialect stories need perhaps, more than any other, some 
especial raison d’etre for their a pearance, and whether 
this is to be found in the volume before us or not will de- 
pend upon the reader’s standpoint. The story begins 
some eight years anterior to Secession, and ends a decade 
after the close of the Civil war. Southern scenes and 
Southern character are carefully portrayed, and the plot 
is well sustained throughout. 


THE Story oF Boston. A Study of Independency. B 
Arthur Gilman,.M. A. New York and oy G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 8vo. $1.75. 


We have here the third of Prof. Gilman’s series, entitled 
“Great Cities of the Republic,” numerously illustrated, 
and to many, we i he, the most interesting of the 
three. It is, as the author terms it, a study; and he calls 
us to it, first, in the contemplation of a rous s gle 
by strong and determined men for a century and a half 
against a powerful monarchy, and from this leading his 
readers to an examination oi the fruits of a discipline of 
debate and conflict, in the development of a typical Amer- 
iean civilization. He has done his work we and thor- 
oughly not omitti the influence of the various “isms”’ 
and individualisms rounding out the character of the 
great city and commonwealth. The index to the contents 
enhances the value of the volume as a book of reference. 
There is no scarcity of facts and figures written out 
i eee history; but itis refreshing to see, in ad- 
dition to this, the inspi motives of men’s actions dis~ 
played, which are so often hidden or . In this 
respect, few books of this character will be found as satis- 
factory as the one before us, 


ABDALLAH; or the Four-Leaved Clover. Chicago: A. C. 
McCl $1.00. 


urg & Co. 

The late lamented Miss Mary L. Booth’s admirable 
translation of Edouard Laboulaye’s quaint picture of Ori- 
ental life and Te is found here. It is one of those 
exquisite tales that will ever delight young and old who 
like purity of style, brightness of wit and fancy, 
elevated moral sentiment. Miss Booth said of it, ‘‘ This 
little volume cost me more than a year’s study. There is 
not a detail in it that is not borrowed from some narrative 
of Eastern travel, and I read the Koran through twice in 
order to extract therefrom a morality that might put 
Christians to the blush, though aioe by Arabs.” It 
is well translated and will have a charm for those 
who like the flavor of Oriental life. 


INSTRUCTION IN GERMAN, and its Helpful Influence on 
Common School Education. An ‘Adaress by John B. 
re Ph.D., late superintendent of the public schools 
0 . 


To those who oppose the introduction of German — 
tion in our schools, and to those who favor it, Dr. 

lee’s ments will be equally interesting and instruc- 
tive. e will be listened to with much attention, for he is 
acapable man. We do not think that German should be 
a part of the common school course; if it will attract 
pupils to the schools let it be used. 


AMERICAN BooK-MAKER. No. 6, Vol. IX., Dec. 1889. 

New York: Howard Lockwood & Co. 

The contents of this number shows an lr oy! lenge 
number of kindred subjects treated upon ; the to 
cans an extended range from ly war gees 3 to — 
literature. The illustrations are good, and the number 
a credit to all concerned. 


MoneEY. By James Platt, F.S.S. New York and Lon- 
don: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 75 cents. 


The author of this 16mo. volume has taken quite an 
extended range, beginning with the definition of his sub- 
ject, and running the entire gamut of —— panics, 
capital, and beggary. Although intrinsically a dry sub- 
ject, he has e it interesting even to the casual reader, 
and his method of treating the vexed questions constantly 
arising in connection with trade and exchange will proba- 
bly meet the views of all except the extreme socialist. 
However generally received the philosophy of Uthello, 
“Who steals my purse steals trash,” may be, the world, 
we take it, will have reached the millennial stage before the 
counsel of the crafty Iago, ‘‘ Put money in thy purse,”’ is 
entirely lost sight of. 


ANGELIC CHorDs. A Collection of Duets, Trios, and 
Choruses, With English and German Words. Selected 
and Arran by Joseph Fischer. New York: J. 

Fischer & Bro. 64 pp. 75 cents. 

Among the gems in this little collection will be found 
Beethoven’s “‘ The Heavens are Telling,” and Abt’s “ Fare- 
well Song.” There is also a Christmas Anthem by Weig- 
and, and C. L. Fischer’s ‘‘ Home.”’ 


AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON THE METHOD OF LEAST 
SQUARES. By George C. Comstock. Boston: Ginn & 
Co. 67 pp. 

The object of this little elementary treatise is so to pre- 
sent its subject to students, that a practical knowledge 
may be acquired with a moderate nditure of time and 
labor. Theoretical demonstrations have been to a great 
extent abandoned, and thus the student is freed from the 
embarrassments usually encountered at the very outset. 
While not, perhaps, a multum in parvo, much promin- 
ence is given to distinctions too frequently lost sight of. 
In — to this, many of the best authorities have been 
cons’ “ 


GERMAN MANUAL. A New Method for Acquiring a Theo- 
retical and Practical Knowledge of the German Lan- 
gases. «hbo ge Ruentzler. Part First. Reading, 

a. Published by the Author. 60 pp. 

This work, as the title implies, is intended only for be- 
ginners, and its main * is the study of the a 
auxiliary verbs. Every — is presented ina *— 

le, and systematic way; and, as regards the tone of the 
language. Professor Ruentzler’s little manual will be 
found to differ widely from the greater part of the numer- 
ous German grammars, which fail to give a conversational 
knowledge of the language. 


VocAL PHYSIOLOGY AND VISIBLE SPEECH. By Alex. Mel- 
ville Bell, F. E. I.S. New York and London. 59 pp. 


An effort is here made to so popularize a knowledge of 
the subjects treated, that they ry A be —— taught 
in schools and colleges. It would be di it to give, in so 
few words, a more complete view of the actions of the 
vocal organs, and the resulting elements of speech. Sym- 
bols are used to denote the various motions and tions, 
and are such as can be readily mastered. Prof. Bell is 
among the greatest —3 A phoneticians, and he has given 
in this a timely addition to the many excellent works that 
have come from his pen. 


THE RISE OF UNIVERSITIES. By S. S. Laurie, LL.D. of, 
the University of Edinburgh. No. 91 of the Humboldt 
Library. New York: J. Fitzgeral 
street. 109 pp. 30 





cents. 


tional history. It comprises a number of % are 
the result of much and careful labor. Among 
the subjects treated are uence of Christianity on Edu- 
cation, and Rise of Christian Leaps OP ey and 
the Ninth Century,—Inner Work of the Christian ools, 
—Tenth and Eleventh Centuries,—The Rise of Universi- 
ties,—The First Universities—The Constitution of Uni- 
versities,—Graduation,—and Oxford and Cambridge. 


MANUAL TRAINING IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. By Charles 
R. Richards and Henry P. O’Neil. Educational mono- 
graphs, published by the College for the — of 

eachers, New York City. Issued bi-monthly. $1.00 
per annum. 

This is an attempt to lay before the reader the latest 
results of manual training in the schoois. The authors 
are well aware that, at the present s' 
fect scheme of manual work is not q 
much that is valuable and suggestive has been presen 
in the line of paper work, clay , drawing, wood- 
work, etc., employed in classes of different is 
is followed by an exposition of ‘‘ Manual 
Introduced into the New York Public Schools.” 
earnest teacher will find much. that is helpful in, this 
monograph, 








and | whereof he speaks. A 


d, 24 East Fourth |% 
This is a book of great value to all students of educa- | in 
lectures_that 


THE PUBLIC REGULATION OF RAILWAYS. 
mey. New York and London: G. P. 

Sons. $1.25 

The tion 1.4 the “t= wy ae ome , as 22 J — 
co on railways, etc. e o 
has given him more Than the usual ilities for knowing 
° eral idea of his work may be 
had from the words with which he concludes :—“ Public 
animosity towards the railways, and the questionable 
defensive methods of the latter, act and re-act upon each 
other, and thus both are aggravated. sincere effort to 
arrive at truth and justice on the one hand, and a frank 
disclosure and explanation of the elements of the situation 
on the other, can alone produce permanent and satisfac- 
tory results. All who want to examine this subject will 
find this a very handy volume. 


By W. D. 
P. Putnam’s 


COLUMBIA DESK CALENDAR FOR 1890, 

An excellent and convenient business calendar, taste- 
fully gotten u A the Pope Manufacturing Co., boston, 
New York, and Chicago. 

JANET’S REPENTANCE. By George Eliot. 

Norman L. Munro & Co. 120 pp. 


This great writer, without a rin her own especial 
field, needs no introduction to the better class of readers ; 
and “‘ Janet’s Repentance,” though less widely read, will 
rank with ‘“‘ Adam Bede.” 


REPORT ©F THE PRESIDENT OF THE BOARD OF EDUCA- 

TION OF BROOKLYN, N. Y. 1889. 

This 22 is well gotten *8 well and carefully ar 
ranged, and shows advancemen: is being made along the 
line, in many ways. 

THE TEACHERS’ PROFESSION covers an entirely differ- 
ent field from THE TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE. It aims at 
providing a practical means of advancement for those 
who wish to advance from gradetograde. It is devoted 
to professional improvement. Price, 30 cents per year. 
Published by E. L. Kellogg & Co., N. Y. City. 

THE ScHOOL JOURNAL is designed for those who wish 
more insight into educational principles and methods 
than is afforded by the INsTITUTE. It contains four 
times as much; it tells what is done at meetings, dis- 
cusses: educational ideas extensively. Those who want 
to know what the leading minds of education are think- 
ing about, take it. It is for principals, superintendents, 
and progressive teachers. Price, $2.50. Published by 
E. L. Kellogg & Co., N. Y. City. 


E. L. KELLoaeG & Co will soon issue the following books : 

“ Artificial Production of Stupidity in Schools,’ by 
Brudenell Carter. This celebrated paper first appeared in 
Forbes Winslow’s Journal of Psychology in 1859, and has 
become very scarce. Dr. Carter kindly gives his permis- 
sion to its reprint. 

“The Recitation,” by Supt. McMurray, of South Evan- 
ston, ll. This is a very valuable little book. 

“ Educational Reformers,” by R. H. Quick. This will 
be anew edition of a most valuable book containing many 
improvements, making it more convenient for study. 


New York: 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

THE SCRIBNERS have issued “ Said in Fun,” a little volume con- 
taining some ot the wittiest sayings of the late Philip H. Welch. 
The jokes and funny paragraphs are illustrated with full-page 
drawings by leading American artists. 

D. LorHrop Co.’s recent publication, Miss Carrie Norms Hor- 
witz’s adaptation uf certain German fairy tales under the title of 
* Swanhilde,” is attracting general attention. 

HovuGurTon, Mrrrurn & Co. have already published the third 
edition of Miss Jewett’s story for girls, entitled “ Betty Leicester.’ 

Ginn & Co. have recently brought out an important work, 
“The Leading Facts of English History,” by D. H. Montgomery. 
It will make a valuable addition to the student’s library. 

One of D. C. HeatH & Co.'s latest books is “School Hygiene,” 
by Arthur Newsholme, M.D., a simple and comprehensive 
treatise. 

HARPER & BROTHERS bring out in an inexpensive form Stan- 
ley’s recent letters from Africa. 


MAGAZINES. 

‘The January number of the Book Buyer begins a prize literary 
competition. ’ Fitteen questions relating to standard and ular 
books and authors are given, and these are to be foll by fif- 
teen more in February number. me 
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GEOGRAPHY sv. 


Picturesque Geography. 12 ~_ plates, 15x20 inches, 
and pamphlet describing their use. Per — 83; mounted, $5. 
Mrs. L. P. Hopkins, Supervisor in Boston Schools - “T have examined every 

— — — eh np apa Taove uagtt 


De Wan. T- Harri, Concord, Mass." Of real service in 
Dr. . T. Harris, Concord, Mass.—‘‘ Of real service in the child the 
concrete meaning of the technical terms used in Geography.” 


Jackson’s Earth in Space. Presents simply the main 
features of Astronomical  Geenreuhy for Grammar and Inter- 
mediate Schools. The only book on the subject. Retail price, 
40 cents. 

ScHOOL CoMMITTEE Rooms, Boston, Mass., May, — 1889. ‘* Voted unanimously, 
that fifty ‘ Jackson’s Earth in Space’ be purchased for each Grammar School.” The 

New York City ScHOOLS have also just adopted it. 


Nichols’ Topics in Geography. A Transcript of successful 
work in the school-room. Generally acknowledged to be the 
best book on this subject yet made. Retail price, 65 cents. 


A discount of 20 per cent. from retail prices to teachers. 


May be made pleasant and profitable by using the following 


Redway’s Manual of Geography for Teachers. 

1. Hints to Teachers. 2. Modern Facts and Ancient Fancies. 

Retail price, 65 cents. 

Alex. E. Frye, author of ‘The Child in Nature.’ ‘Its hints to teachers are 
invaluable, while its Modern Facts and Ancient Fancies will be a revelation to 
many. 

Progressive Outline Maps, printed in dim outline, to be 
filled in by the pupil, with the graphic representation of all 
kinds of geographical facts. Thousands of cities and towns 
are using them. Sample Map and Circulars free. Price, by 
mail, 2 cents each ; $1.50 per hundred. 

Lucretia R. Crocker, late — of Schools, Boston.—‘‘1I shall advise the 
use of these ‘ Outlines’ in our wor 

E. E. White, recently Supt. of Schools, Cincinnati : 


“T hold ma wing to 
be a means and not an end. 


therefore shall use and strongly commend your maps.” 





Write for Circulars and Price Lists. 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, BOSTON, NEW YORK AND CHICACO. 





TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





TEACHERS WANTED. 


| PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 












































pre cae os zocerameend a Superintendent at a salary of $2,500 several Principals, $1,000 
We pave tan asbed by the authorities to recommend teachers for the following places :— to ai 30; 10 la 700, 
do you yor +y at a low sal when you are worthy of a better one? Register now and 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS. give us a chance’ tot come acquainte with you. The better we know your record the better we 
can work for you. Circulars free. 
—— — — Ga wae L. B. LANDIS, Manager, 205 N. 7th Street, ALLENTOWN, PA. 
5* Medd ——————⏑— —— —— Spring 
8—————— 700. J an. 
“ . J 
SURE ccs αα | TEACHERS" AGENCY mAN’S EXCH 4 y 
Pub. 8. Prya.... Us... ——— jan. OF RELIABLE 0 ——— — 
Town “ aida © <ceces |” cides @& baie — Now ee Se J Professors, and Teachers’ Bureau. 
Se —— nee eae” i ——— — = — — —— 5 ” usiclans, — = end ee (FOR BOTH SEXES.) 
— —— ~ EE REE — GER cr cete — prs a ee ls carefully recommended to Su Diag -y -" Teachers, Governemas, a" 
B. ABBE... ee eeeeee ceeseeeee is © 3 ch aakeck — Tp RR Pe he an. : = : 
ST woe ieee pennatiens ebael Wis. — ——— — JJ J jn — — “supplies. Bet, Ch ~~ %, Also Bot tL, *-.. €. 
BM nese secee sorceeccesee MND sovccceccescecsccnese coseeee - | references furnished. E. MIRIAM COYRIELE, ia sad Onahters to Buntente —. 
— —— — ————— ——— Maes ent: Gabe So eae Broadway and Fourth 
- « — —— — Street, between | Address Miss ©, L. WERNER, 
a bah see bs cen econ pen pendée ‘acde co — = Bit. Sadenhies peackavenreet » | Avenme, New York City. 320 Fifth Ave , N. Y. 
Gram. Grade.--.: —— ECE ——— — — = | ’ , ’ 
pee a —— — — Apri | Brockway's Teachers’ Agency | BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Intermediate. —— — J ow | rmeriy Chicago), Stadio Deuains, TON. © Nek Ry 
ST ET, RT er agains eameries, teachers for echoole, jpetien oem, Gost 
1 Adee —[—[—— MN iacnenesae adeecgheekisessokne JJ —— 
| Mrs. L. FREEMAN BROCKWAY, 
PRIVATE SCHOOLS | 28 West 848.8. ¥./MQ FEE —— 
POSITION. STATE. SALARY. WHEN WANTED. | Recommends schools to parents. vice, large business, not in collecting advance 
Asst. Gian) —— sh teneeuee — — 535 $ %&Home........... at Once | feea, but in providing competent Teachers witb 
BEER cccce wovccese -cce oe cocese 0 —— ————— AMERICAN AND FOREICN Positions. Form, Jor stamp. 
——— — ——— —— — ⸗⸗ ome....... “ 
Sciences—Ooil. ——— ⸗ De yA Ja 9 R. B. Avery. 2 West léth St., New York. 
— | Se. epee a Teachers’ Agency 
shkchscely dhe cukans himieses dae meee: — uoes to co schools, and fa su- CHERMERHORN'’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
ait Se he eid i ea ea necintien tes anna D Jan. or Feb. | perior Protessors, Principa Assistan’ — 
Sciences.—Acad.......... ......- ER: “padre Drnnckdle _. , xéubeocbine . case seses ce eee ee J@m. and Governesses ar evert Gallistaeeral tastes” Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
BBE... . RY veces ceeeeeeeedeceee seperees 35 & Home.... .......... —_ — mends good schools to parents. Call Established, 1855. 
Training Shaskor —— — New England States..... 222202222. 00 Ae Se Soon Mrs. M. J J. YOUNG-FULTON, 8 East 14TH Street, N. Y. 
DEE id 0h EER Chae 4 coceene * ‘ 
SEE 30) igtvedicaukid as co ieaaieel 6. auBead cans tee Jan. American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, larger sal 
Music—Univ Ae: So et ediedied oss nee ale e Soon | 23 Union Square, New York. —— S| oe = ee 
BS 4d 08000664 — Ills .. pM 6004043 co dneciceutéosce * State Street, Chicago, Lil., Orville Brewer, 
St e — —S—— mene ee 1,000 Cece Coccececce cocecce Sopa | aoe - ot te SCHOOL AP? cosaaes Manager. 
to alii adeaennes at.omce-, onc a CREA mbaret, (Culcage a & . : 
Primary —— — VV— ——— — Post ot di duty, 4 CE ee eng eee Sails | | Something for your Reception, 
 , eee ———— Soon Sending out “Treat letters of _ inquiry to schoo and you don:t know where to 
jeges. ‘ou expect to locate elsewhere, : ” 
cout are coming in every day. The large Manual of the Association and circulars are | either now ur —* September, the present = a find it ? 
We are always to have teachers consult us as to their wants, and the chances of their | good me to open correspondence with bim./ Well, you won't make a mistake if you send 
ter salaries congenial ings munications held Tess, 27 cents to E. L. Kell & © f 2 Clinton 
—— — = ad — * = Cc. J. ALBERT, a : Place, N. * for an of their ‘Reception. 
A LMBURST, ILL. y are most — of suc »” Pr 
— lished. r one and see—or a set of four—§1.00, 
ng? . Bi wel. 
TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, TEACHERS WANTED, Asis" Ets xeatove co. rineaon rab 
ORVILLE BREWER, Manager. 70 and 72 DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO. inn . NEW YORK and CHICAGO. 











Good Positions for Good Teachers 


Teachers are now beginning to look for good positions for the Spring and Fall of 1890. 


to change for any reason whatever please write us. 


If you wish 
We need first-rate teachers for Grammar and Primary 


positions. Normal Graduates, who can play the piano acceptably and teach drawing, can secure excellent places at 


once. If you have fitted yourself to teach Languages, 


Mathematics, Sciences, Music, Art, Industrial Work, or 


Penmanship, or anything else, so that you can do it well, write us full particulars. Many School Boards apply here 
personally, and if you are registered with us, we know we can aid you. Every Normal and College Graduate is 


Specially requested to send us full particulars. Registration fee, $2.00. 


Our new registration blank for a stamp. 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 25 CLINTON PLACE, NEW YORK. 











a ei ti mae Ba ohen Be ieee ap 
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“¢ Is now ready. 128 page classified catalogue of all best books 
for teachers of all publishers, 6 cents. 64 page catalogue of 
Catalo 0 for 1889-90 our books free to any address. 
E. L. KELLOGG 4 CO., NEW YORK AND CHICAGO. 
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‘THE PUBLISHERS’ DESK. 


Among the best and most interesting 
books with which teachers are familiar 
may be mentioned the Pic ue Geo- 
graphical Readers, by Chas. F. King, 
master Dearborn grammar school, Boston ; 
president national summer school, Sara- 
toga Springs. The first book, Home and 
School, is now ready, and has elicited 
much ——o —— * is 
costly ; but the photographer has mn 
— the world, and — his report. 
His book calls upon him to aid in tell 
others what he seen. The four vol- 
umes of the Pict ue Readers now in 
course of preparation are not onl 
intensely interesting, but they contain all 
‘* Essentials of Geography ” in so compact 
and vivid a form that they can be by 
a bright child of ten in a year as supple- 
mentary reading .n school. Methods and 
Aids in Geography, for the use of teachers 
and normal outs, by the same author, 
has received much praise from such edu- 
cators as Professor Thomas M. Balliet, 
superintendent of public schools, Spring- 
field, Mass., who writes : ‘‘ The book repre- 
sents wide reading, and contains so much 
information on phy, apart from 
methods of teaching the subject,that it will 
obviate the necessity of purchasing a num- 
ber of books otherwise indispensable ;” 
and Superintendent Samuel T. Dutton, of 
New Haven, Conn., who writes: ‘‘ The 
work seems to me eminently calculated to 
help teachers to overcome some of their 
greatest difficulties. It bristles on every 
page with helpful suggestions,” The books 
== published by Messrs. Lee & Shepard, 

ston. 


No time like the present for any one. If 

ou are teacher you will be interested to 
on that the manager of the School and 
Coll Bureau, Elmhurst (Chicago, IIl.), 
is daily at his post of duty, daily recom- 
mending teachers for good places, daily 
hearing of good results, daily sending out 
fresh letters of inquiry to schools and col- 
leges. If you expect to locate elsewhere, 








Se aued t or next September, te poreesé 
isa ime to open ence wi 
C. J. Albert, manager, Elmhurst, Th. 

Educators and school officers cannot fail 
of a most active concern in that remarka- 
ble new book, just published, Harper’s 
Advanced Arithmetic. This is the last 
work of that distinguished mathematician 
and educator, John H. French, LL.D., 
having been completed by him only a few’ 
days before his death. It embodies the 
results of life-long study and observation 
made serviceable by habits of critical 
analysis and a rare mathematical judg- 
ment. The principles and methods which 
it expounds have been evolved and per- 
f through an experience of near] 
half a century in the work of the school- 
room and the teachers’ institute. It is 
safe to say that in completeness and in 
scholarly accuracy, it is excelled by no 
other work on the subject of arithmetic. 
To teachers of arithinetic, as well as to stu- 
dents in advanced classes, this volume 
will prove to be of the highest practical 
interest and value. It is published by 
Messrs. Harper & Brothers, Franklin 
square, New York City. 


If you want to conduct any chemical 
experiments in your school or laborato: 
you will do well to equip yourself at the 
establishment of Messrs. Bullock & Cren- 
shaw, 528 Arch street, Philadelphia, 
manufacturers and importers of chemical 
apparatus, pure chemicals, for colleges 
and schools. Illustrated priced catalogues 
furnished on application. 


Teachers are recommending to each 
other five valuable new books, published 
by Messrs. A. Lovell & Co., 8 E. 14th 
street, New York. These are Hobbs’ 
Academic and High School Arithmetic, 
containing more than a thousand questions 
recently used in the examinations for 
admission into the leading coll of the 
county , Common Sense —— 
Part Il., for grammar grades ; The Graph- 
ic Drawing Books, Nos. 5 and 


6, and 
Greene’s Language Half Blank. 
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Few people know how to write history 
in a manner at once accurate and interest- 
ing, but Scudder’s History of the United 
States, by Horace E adie. with maps 
and illustrations, published by Messrs. 
Taintor Bros. & Co., 18 Astor p , New 
York, furnishes an exception to this rule. 
The leading characteristics of this beauti- 
ful work are: well-considered and well- 
written texts, logical division into periods, 
a suggestive method, the insertion of 
ow analysis for review, as well as a 
full set of questions on text and maps, 
accurate, clear and distinct maps; beauti- 
ful illustrations. 


Scrofula 


Probably no form of disease is so generally dis- 
tributed among our whole population as scrofula. 
Almost every individual has this latent poison 


dured by those afflicted with scrofulous sores 
cannot be understood by others, and their grati- 
tude on finding a remedy that cures them, aston- 
ishes a well person. The wonderful power of 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


in eradicating every form of Scrofula has been so 
clearly and fully demonstrated that it leaves no 
doubt that it is the greatest medical discovery of 
tnis generation. It is made by C. lL HOOD & CO., 
Lowell, Mass., and is sold by all druggists. 


100 Doses One Dollar 


CAIN 
ONE POUND 
A Day. 


AGAIN OF A POUND A DAY IN THE 
CASE OF A MAN WHO HAS BECOME ‘“‘ALL 
RUN DOWN,’’ AND HAS BEGUN TO TAKE , 
THAT REMARKABLE FLESH PRODUCER, 


SCOTT'S 
MULSION 


OF PURE COD LIVER OIL WITH 
Hypophosphites of Lime & Soda 


IS NOTHING UNUSUAL. THIS FEAT 
HAS BEEN PERFORMED OVER AND OVER 
AGAIN. PALATABLE AS MILK. EN- 
DORSED BY PHYSICIANS. SOLD BY ALL 
DruGGIsTs. AVOID SUBSTITUTIONS AND 


The Prudential Insurance Company of 
America is getting to be one of the best 
known life insurance companies in this 
country. Ics well known conservative 
management and the irreproachable char- 
acter of its officers and directors, as well 
as the phenomenal success it has attained, 
has brought it into prominence. It has 
just closed its fourteenth year, and, as 
will be seen from its annual statement, 
published in another column, its reputa- 
tion for marked progress has been well 
maintained. The assets of the company 
now amount to $3,924,295.06, its income ; 
to $4,601,298.04, and the number of poli- 
ear reaches 
the enormous figure of $689,245. The 
amount paid in death claims for the past 
twelve months is $1,327,856.17, making the 
total amount paid since its organization 
$5,202,333.34. One of the most significant 
things in connection with this statement 
is that the amount paid out in death 
claims has been relatively of much greater 
importance than the figures, as large as 
they are, would indicate, since it has been 
distributed. over so great a field. The 
money has gone to persons to whom the 
small sum that they received was a god- 
send, inasmuch as it came at a time when 
_ ty ager had —— been —— 
and when it was absolutely necessary that 
ready money should be in hand. 
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BEECHAM’S PILLS cure bilious and ner- 
vous ills. 











FOURTEENTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF 


The Prudential 


Insurance 


OF AM 
HOME OFFICE, 


_Gompany 





Cash Assets, - - 
BALANGE SHEET, 


: $3,924,295.06 


JANUARY 1, 1890. 


LIABILITIES. 

Reserve, computed at4 percent, - - J - 00 
Surplus to Policy- holders, - - - - - - - - - 1.071.065 06 

$3,924,295 06 

SCHEDULE OF ASSETS. 

Bonds and Mortgages - - - - - - - - - “ 708 00 
U. 8. Gov. Bonds - - ~ - - J - - - (Market Value) 380,250 00 
Chic., Bur. and Quincy R. R. Bonds - - - J — “ 130,000 00 
Real Estate - - - - - . - - - - - - 83,022 31 
Cash in Banks and Office - - - - - - - * = = 55,866 27 
Interest and Rents, due and accrued - 7 — — - - - - - 28,877 14 
Loans on Policies - - - - . - — - * - = 293 12 
Unreported Premiums and Premiums in course of collection (Net) - J - 92278 2 

$3,924,295 06 


Increase in Cash Assets —s - 


- $1,050,132.50. 





RECORD DURING TH 


E PAST FIVE YEARS. 


New Policies. Income. Ciaims Paid. 
1885 - ‘ - - - 152 1,509,663 08 622 23 
1886 - - - - T0308 238 8 33 70 
1887 - 2 = - - 495,998 3,013,350 97 853,818 64 
1888 = - - . . 524,915 3,757,084 15 1,096,234 15 
1889 - - : - . 639,245 4,601,208 04 1,327,856 17 
Total Death Claims Paid ~- - - - $5, 202,333.34 





© OFFICERS. 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. 


LESLIE D. WARD, Vice-Pres't. ‘ 
Hon. HENRY J, YATES, Treas. 


HORACE ALLING, 2d Vice-Pres't. 
EDGAR B, WARD, Counsel. 


EDWARD*§. JOHNSON, Sec’y. 





FIRST-CLASS ACCENTS WANTED 
To introduce our new “ Man Wonderful” Manikin 


National speesees 
Book and Unique Pencil Sharpener to every teacher and school. Please 


write for particulars. 


E. L, KELLOGG & CO , Educational Publishers, {1% ison Piece. Nee ons 


Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


——ae oe om me meme rt 





DO YOU WANT A TEACHER 


FOR NEXT YEAR? 


If so, why not write to the NEw York EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
about it? This BuREAU is connected with the publishing house of 
EK. L. KRLLOGGO & Co., who have been doing business sixteen years, 
and during that time they have met and learned to know most of 
the leading educational men and women of this country. Mr. 
Amos M, KELLOGG, the Editor of the ScHoot JouRNAL, has had a 
long and varied experience in all kinds of school-room work, and 
knows what constitutes a good teacher from the standpoint of 
modern ideas. In filling important places his advice may be had 
free, by simply writing to the raanager. 

We make no charge to School Boards,—note that. You are 
doubtless going to have one or more places vacant for the year 
commencing September, 1890. Send in the complete details of the 
vacancies and we will send you complete description with testi- 
monials, etc., of two or three of the best teachers in your vicinity. 


CONFIDENCE IN THIS BUREAU. 


Although Dr. Frank Capen, Principal of the New Paltz, N. Y. Normal School, in 
a letter to the Manager of this Bureau said: ‘‘ They want nothing short of an angel 
over there.” Yet the principal of the school “over there,” which in this case was 
Long Island, decided to take at once two nominees on a list of ours ; one at $550, the 
other at $700. There was only one applicant for the $700 place. Mr. Chas. Majory’s 
name was the name given to the School Board at East Orange, N. J., and he was 
elected. Mr. B , salary $1800, was the only one nominated by us for a position 
and was elected. Mrs. Frieda Diemar was the only name given the Yonkers, N. Y., 
School Board, etc., etc. 


Mora: If you want a ‘irst-class teacher write your needs at 
once to the Manager. Do not delay. Send particulars to 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 


25 CLINTON PLACE, 
New York Educational Bureau. NEW YORK. 
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BOOKS FOR TEACHERS. 


—On— at keep in stock 

a | for tenshess ofall ail 

blishers. ew 

KINDERGARTEN, | books “received "as 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION, | 100 page 7} — 

PSYCHOLOGY, | Our own list of these 
MANUAL TRAINING, books is the 


PRIMARY EDUCATION, | $24,,most popular. 


SCHOOL MANAGEMENT by such authors as 
SCHOOL SINGING BOOKS fiushes, Welek: 
DIALOGUE BOOKS, 
SPEAKERS, ETC. 


|A 
New Catalogue Free. |! Woodbull 


> 


Send for circulars of our | Quick, Browning. | jt, e 


“Standard " Blackboard Stencils, N. Y. Educa 
tional Bureau, etc. 6t page list ‘of 1,000 Books 
for School Libraries, 6 cents. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
NEW VORK AND CHICAGO. 


EACHERS’ 800KS. 
EACHERS’ RICES 


Elegant 128 page 





descriptive cata- of a 0. — — 
A aah, a for School ——_ 
Largest stock ; largest one [ 


discounts; promptness. counts, Buy of us, 
¥, L. KELLOGG & CO.. Educationa) Pubs., 
25 Clinten Place. N V, 185 Wabash Aw... Chicaco. 


te, | permanently cured by the CUTICURA 


How to Cure 
SKin & Scalp 
DISEASES 
awith the< 
@uTICURA 
REMEDIES. 


DISTRESSING pORDS OF SKIN 
diseases, with loss 0 uae, Seems 
8 REMEDIES, 
and methods fail. 

and CUTICURA 







THE MOST 
and | 
infancy to o! 
— the great Skin Cure, 
CURA, 
Soap, an exquisite Skin Beautifier, 
y. CuTicura REso 








gm, Relief in one minute, for all * 
2: only pain-killing plaster. 230. 





T= publishers of the ScHOOL JOURNAL 

would esteem it a favor if names of 
teachers who do not take it, and who 
would be likely to be interested, are sent 
them that they may send them specimen 








LADIES 


YOUR CHOICE. 
J 


AMARVELOUS OFFER 


By A Reliable House! 


Bray dy bee haasd of ES DEMOREST. Her 
name fs a by-word in ouse in the land. Her 
celebrated 
Weare the 


h 
tterns have Seen in use over 40 years. 

publishers of the well-known publication, 
Mune. Demorest’s lilustrated Monthly Fashion Journal 
and we wish to incrense its circnlation 200,000 sopics 
du the next 90 days, and to that end we wii give 


away to new subscribers 
“ Stocking Supporters 


fhe MME. DEMOKEST ILLUSTRATED MONTHL 
FASHION JOURNAL is a ———— 
Fane erk, Home —— ‘On 
each de being under the 


of the best known contributors, 
with of interest to 


Demorest Celeb’d Corsets 
= Shoulder Braces 


sketches, humor and 


Swouper Braces 




















beautifully 
Fashions 
9 ete.. 


supervision 
— 
doy tatty 
matters of general interest. 


copies. 
i ———— 


FREE! 


—— 


ing. 





i|FINE AMERICAN JEAN! 
#] Seautiful Ornamental Stitch 


: 


uf 





a 











Pinoys mo 
2 eu} guelons pinogs spy; 41044 


2018 


“B10 
oq 











g | This offer should be taken 


advantage ; 
ofeach article. SHOW THIS TO YOUR FRIENDS. IT WILL NOT APPEAR AGAIN. 


knew the Demeorest Fashion and Sew 





our readers te accept their offer.— 





REMEMBER THERE IS NO HUMBUG ABOUT THESE OFFERS. 


eee S over @ vears. and 
— — 


THE DEMOREST FASHION & SEWING MACHINE CO., 
17 EAST (4th STREET, NEW Y > 


of at once as we will gtve away no more than 100,000 





Machine Co. te be a thoroughly reliable irm 









ETTER 


AN and All Lovers of Fine Teas 


NEWS TO [ADIES 


X and weak- 


THE QUESTION BOX. 


(The questions below relate to Physiology.) 


Why does the pupil of the eye look black ? 
Because the pupil is an opening through 
which the rays of light pass into the cham- 
ber of the eye. There is nothing. therefore, 
in the pupil of the eye to reflect the light. 


How is the amount of - regulated ? 
The iris, a ring of extremely fine muscles 
which surround the pupil, contracts when 
too much light falls on the retina, and 
dilates when the light is feeble. 


Why, having two eyes, do we see but one 
image of the object # The opic nerves meet 
before they reach the brain, and blend the 
impulses which they convey. 


what use are eye-lids? They form 
the shutters of the eyes, defending them 
from floating particles in the air, moist- 
ening their surfaces when they become 
ry, and covering them securely during 


How is the focus adjusted # Thecrystal- 
line lens is a moveable body, and is pushed 
forward or drawn back by fine muscular 
fibers, according to the distances of the 
objects upon which we look. 


Why do we wink ? The eye is kept moist 
and clean, and the watury fluid secreted 
by little glands in the eye-lids, is spread 
equally over the surface. 


Why is sudden light painful? Because 
an excess of light enters before the iris has 
had a chance to adjust the pupil to the 
amount of light received. 


Why do we hear? The tympanum of 
the ear receives impressions of sounds and 
transmits them to the brain. 


Why do hairs grow across the entrance 
to the ear? To prevent the intrusion of 
insects, and of particles of dust, by which 
otherwise the faculty of hearing would be 

Why do we sometimes hear singing noises 
in the ear? The ear is liable to inflamma- 
tion from various causes, and when the 
blood flows unduly through the vessels of 
the ear it produces a slight sound. 


Why do persons in battle often lose their 
hearing? The vibrations caused by artil- 
lery are so violent that they over-power 
the mechanism of the ear, and frequently 
rupture the connection of the fine nervous 
filaments with the textures through which 
they spread. 


Why do we smell? Minute particles in 
the air come in contact with the olfactory 
nerve out on the walls of the nos- 
trils, and from there impressions are carried 
to the brain. 


IMPORTANT. 
When visiting New York City, save Baggage. 
Express and Hire, and stop ai 


Grand Union Hotel, opposite Grand Cen 

Pebo tandsomety, Furnished Rooms at $1 and 

upweree ver Say. plan. Elevators and 

odern Conveniences. 

Bo. — -+- — ap pen Y 
ou 

can live better for leas money at the Grand Union 

Hotel than any otber first-class hotel in the “ity. 


Why is the nose placed ova the mouth ? 
Because one of its chief duties is to watch 
over the purity of the things we eat and 
drink. 


Why do we taste? Because the tongue 
is endowed with nerves having the func- 
sense. 


of taste arise from the various forms of the 
atoms of matter presented to the nerves of 
the tongue. 


Why do we feel? There are distributed 
bo warms aoe 
filaments whi 





Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla 
The Best 
Blood Medicine 


So say Leading Physicians 
and Druggists, and their opin- 
ion is indorsed by thousands 
cured by it of Scrofula, Ec- 
zema, Erysipelas, and ether 
diseases of the blood. 


“Ayer’s Sarsaparilla has won its repu- 
tation by years of valuable service to the 
community. Jt is the best.”—R. S. Lang, 
Druggist, 212 Merrimack st., Lowell, Mass. 

Dr. W. P. Wright, Paw Paw Ford, Tenn.., 
says: “In my practice, I invariably pre- 
scribe Ayer’s Sarsaparilla for chronic dis- 
eases of the blood.” 

Dr. R. R. Boyle, Third and Oxford sts., 
Philadelphia, Pa., writes: * For two years 
I have prescribed Ayer's Sarsaparilla in 
humerous instances, and I find it highly 
efficacious in the treatment of all disorders 
of the blood.” 

L. M. Robinson, Pharmacist, Sabina, O., 
certifies : “Ayer’s Sarsaparilla has always 
been a great seller. My customers think 
there is no blood-purifier equal to it.” 

“For many years I was afflicted with 
scrofulous running sores, which, at last be- 
came so bad the doctors advised amputating 
one of my legs to save my life. I began 
taking Ayer's Sarsaparilla and soon saw an 








improvement. After using about two dozen 
bottles the sores were healed. I continue to 
take a few bottles of this medicine each 
year, for my blood, and am no longer trou- 
bled with sores. I have tried other reputed 
blood-purifiers, but none does so much good 


as Ayer’s Sarsaparilla.’—D. A. Robinson, 
Neal, Kansas. 


Don't fail to get 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


DR. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


Bold by Druggists. $1, six $5. Worth $5 a bottle. 


AIDS ILLUSTRATION 


FOR TEACHERS AND SCHOOLS, TEACHERS’ 
INSTITUTES, SUNDAY SCHOOLS, ETC. 


The best and cheapest line of stencils in the 
market. 500 entirely new and elegant designs. 


STANDARD 


BLACKBOARD 


STENCILS. 


One sample map 24x36 in. and one figure design 
17x22 inches, with complete catalogue, directions 
for using, etc., sent postpaid for 10 cent stamy , 
f you mention this paper 


The Elephant Stencils will be sent te any 
address for 10 cents. 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


E.L. KELLOCC &CO.. 
Educational Publishers, 
NEW YORK AND CHICAGO. 


coop 
SENT FRE Any woman who is 
* suffering, who feels 
weary, despondent, unhappy; who has 
bearing-down feelings, or headaches, need 
not despond. Write to Dr. J. B Marchisi, 
Utica, N. Y., who was a life-long friend 
of Senators Conkling and Seymour.and_re- 
ceive free a little book treating clearly on 
these very troubles. It will be sent you 
at once and it will tell you how you can 
be cured, 





ACENTS WANTED. 
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JUST ISSUED. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF PHILOSOPHY 


By WILLIAM T. HARRIS, LL.D., 
United States Commissioner of Education. 

Comprising passages from his writings, selected and arranged with commen’ and 
illustration by Marietta Kies, Professor of Mental and Moral iekaee Mt. 
Holyoke Seminary. 

The valuable writings of Dr. Harris on the subject of Philoso: — —7— ve been compiled and 


arranged in convenient form for class use, by Miss Kres. It is a work will ve of great value 
to schools desiring to pursue this subject. d i 


12mo. PRICE, $1.50. 
Spectal terms made on quantities for class-use. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


New York. Boston, Chicago. Atlanta. San Francisco. 


January 18, 1890 





PEN No. 117 BEST FOR SCHOOLS. 





BARNES’ JET BLACK INK. 


The Popular School Ink, Adopted by the New York Board of Education 
for year 1890. Second year. Send 10 cents for sample bottle. 


A. §. BARNES & CO., 111 & 113 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK. 





ECLECTIC SERIES. ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


READY JANUARY 20TH: 


NEW ECLECTIC HISTORY. A Revised, and Improved Edition of 
the Belostte History of the United States, by M. E. THALE author of Thalheimer's Histories. 
The work has been re-written and muc timplified to better DAT school * the — 
of illustrations has been nearly doubled, including four full- colored plates, and the entire 
text re-set in new type. 12mo, half jeather, 440 pages. $1.00; exchange price, 6O 


cents. 


WADDY’S COMPOSITION AND RHETORIC. The Elements of Com- 


— and Rhetoric, with copious exercises in both Criticism and Construction. By VIRGINIA | BAKE 


ADDY, teacher of Rhetoric in the Richmond, Va., High School. 12mo, 416 pages. 
$1.00; exchange price 60 cents. 

RAY’S COMPLETE ALGEBRA. A complete algebra to accompany Ray’s 
Mathematical Series, by GzorGr W. SmiruH, High School, Cincinnati. A one-book 
course in Algebra, sufficient full for ng ‘y school and usual college curriculum. 12mo, 358 
pages. Price, $1.00; exchange price, GO cents. 


SEND FOR ‘OUR PROPOSITION OF EXCHANGE RATES. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & COMPANY, Publishers, Cincinnati, 0. 





READY EARLY IN JANUARY. 


DANIELL’S LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. 


PART II. Based on four Orations of Cicero. 
Miss Cleveland’s Second Term in Reading. 
PSYCHOLOCY. 


For Schools, Academies, and Colleges. By G. M. STEELE, D.D., Principal of Wil- 
braham Academy. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, Publishers, 


34 Harrison Ave. Extension, Boston. 16 Astor Place, New York. 
Western Agency: 106 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Scudder’s History of the United States. 


oy Menace E. 8cuppEk. With Maps and I)lustrations. 
The leading characteristics of this beautiful work are: Well-considered_and well-written Texts, 
Logical Division into Periods; a 8 ive Method; the \anertion ot Topical pas sis for Review 

as well asa full set of Questions on Text and Mape; Accurate, Clear Distine ; Beau 
Tilustrations ; Superior Mechanical Execution ; w Price. A prominent teacher, says: “Itis 
the best-equippet school-book ever issued in the United States.” 


PRICE, $1.00. BY MAIL, $1.15. Send for Circular. 
TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 





18 & 20 Astor PLAcE, New YORK. 364 WASHINGTON StT., Boston, 122 & 124 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO. | 








CHARLES De SILVER & SONS, “°° "°° “Sostisamns or 
INTERLINEAR CLASSICS. | 





“ We 4o amiss to spend seven or eight years there 
and Greek as might be learned oth Git Oot Tene andd yy wn ba 
irgil, Cesar, Horace, Cicero, Saliust igbtfully tno MTOR ond 
Xen GL at yt 
*s Practical and sine Latin Grammar : — to the Inter inear Series of Classics, 
and to all ‘other systems. to Teachers, $1.10. 
t’s Spomnere, Press 8 American Speaker, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord's School 


Sesh pan of baat e. Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications. 


EXERCISES 


WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY. 


Including “THE CONTINENTAL CONGRESS.” 


Compiled by WARREN WINTHROP, Price, Paper, 25 Cents. 


WASHINGTON'S BIRTHDAY has by the ic of events 
Day in most of tne schools of the — v t doubt 5 as tie te ** fa aang 
priate exercise. Here is a book that wil) furmsh yes with Ju Sus such an exercise as y 
NTINENTAL CONGRESS,” an 
which there 





In addition to nearly 20 choive exercises, i “Tue Co 
which appeared in the Journal o; Eancations ui years 
has been a constant call. / abou — aaah pry ere 


A manual of nearly 60 pages. Single copies, 25 cts. Liberal discounts when ordered in quantities. 
Address 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset Street, BOSTON. 106 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 





EADERS will confer a favor by mentioning the ScHoot Jo 
R municating with advertisers * —— —— 





SOME IMPORTANT RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


CRAIG’S LINEAR DIFFERENTIAL EQU- 
ATIONS. 8vo, cloth. 
JORRSON'S D DIFFERENTIAL EQU- 
Vi 
FERREL’S ° OT EOROLOGY — WINDS, 
CLYCONES, ETC. ny cloth. 
GANGUILLEL & ER’S FLOW OF 


ERS, bro. cloth. $4.00. 

wolTHan’s STEAM ENGINE DESIGN. 
8vo, cloth, = 

Res ASONRY CONSTRUCTION. 
8vo, cloth. 4 

woonD, T ERM ODYNAMICS, HEAT 
MOTORS, ETC. 8vo, cloth. $4.00. 

ww & FLATHER’S STEAM BOILERS. 


oth, 7». 
— AND BOOK for Sugar Manu- 
facturers. 12mo. mor. on. $2.00. 
= seen Y GUIDE. 8vo, 
clo 


BUCKNIELS SUBMARINE ragged TOR- 
PEDOES, ETC. 8vo, cloth. $4.00. 


JOHN WI WILEY & SONS, NEW YORK, 


ientific and Industrial Works. 
* edhedeeee Suppied grat and free by Mail 


Five Valuable New Books 


To be Published in July. 


HOBBS’ ACADEMIC AND HIGH 
SCHOOL ARITHMETIC, containing more 
than a thousand questions recently used in the 
examinations for admission into = leading 
colleges of the country. Price, $1.00. 


COMMON SENSE ARITHMETIC, 
Part I1., for Grammar Grades. Price, 40 


THE GRAPHIC DRAWING — 
Nos. 5and 6. Price, $2.00 per dozen; single 


copy, 20 cts. each, 
GREF NE’S Laneuace 


HALF 
BLANK. No. 2, 20 cts. each 


A. LOVELL & Cco., Publishers, 
3 E. 14th STREET, NEW YORK 


NEW YORK STATE 
Normal and Training 
SCHOOLS. 


These schools are for residents 0 f{ the State who 
intend to teach in the Pub! iio Bohools of the State. 


—22 of these 2* are licenses for 
life to teach in the Schools of the State. 
The Fall Term begins the first Wednesday of Sep- 








APPOINT person d 
one of —— eS should apply to his 5 school 
——— or City Superiũiendent who will 
mmendation for appointment to 
the Beate ‘superintendent, and it 
to the school to which the appointment 


a ON.— m must be at least 16 
of ee I, RE 
the school entered in 
gortio andl Grammar, indicating that these sub- 


fa Geography, et ght 


Co loner’s Certificate obtained 
form examination, will be accepted in lieu of 
Entrance Examination. 


EXPENSES There arenoexpenses for ‘or tuition 
or use of text books, and fare one way is 
refunded to each student spending an entire term 


of 20 weeks. 
For particulars concerning the several schools 
send for circulars to the Principals as follows: 











TTY. ORGANS ' 


>» Washington, 


ih SEATIY.0F 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., 


Late Sower, Potts&Co,, PHILADELPHIA. 





THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES 
Dr. Brooks s Normal Mathematical Course 
1, Standard Arith, Course, in Four Books. 

2. Union Arith, Course, in Two Books, com- 

bining Meutal and Written. 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
Brooks's Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
Manuals of Methods and Keys to the above. 
Monutgomery’s Nor. Union 83 stem of Indust. 
Drawing. 

Lyte’s Bookkeeping and Blanks. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL C0., 





mar Solids and Tablets, 
arranged in a carefully graded series, are made with 
the accuracy and ,» and are 
turp at the lowest le prices. y have 
Seem adopted be te cities of the country, and 
are abso 31 ispe to the correct 
of Form and in every stage, and 
at the outset. 

Yor catalogue and particulars, addreas 


THE ager ag PS oo., 


79 Wabasb —— a 


| The New & Year! 9 New Year! Q) 


New and True Music Boo ks · 


CHOICE SACRED SOLOS, 3 fine songs, $1 
CHOICE SACRED SOLOS, for low Voice, 


40 songs, 
SONG CLASSICS, Soprano and Tenor, 80 songs, : 
SONG CLASSICS, Low Voice, 47 so . 
OLASSIO BARITONE —* BASS 80. 8, - 
CLASSIC TENOK SONGS, 36 songs, - 
CLASSIC VOCAL DUET-, the very best, - 
hae ALBUM of SONGS, good selec- 


tions. 
MAUD V. WHITE’s ALBUM, tasteful songs, 
SULLIVAN'S VOCAL ALBUM, a master's 


ork, 
POPULAR 8ONG COLLECTION, 37 good 


Goop' ‘OLD SONGS we use to o sing, 115 songs, 1 
COLLEGE SONGS, 150,000 so 
COLLEGE SONGS for Banjo: her Guitar; ea. 1 
RAYMEs & TUNE $ Osgood. Sweet home 
music, - 1 
INSTRUMENTAL. 
PIANO CLASSICS, Vol. I., 44 pieces, - $ 
PIANO CLASSIC #4, Vol. Ii., 31 pieces, J J 
CLASSICAL PI ANIST a2 e 
POPULAK PIANO COLL: TI N, 21 pieces. 
POPULAR DANCE MUSIC COLL ON, 
YOUNG PEOPLE’S CLASSICS, 52 easy pcs., 
The above are all yom poe books, 
Any book mailed for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York. 





— ee) 


ts 





NEW ENGLAND 


CONSERVATORY. 


Thorough instruction under ablest a in 
MUSIC, FINE ARTS, ELOCUTI LItT- 
ERATURE, LANGUAGES, PHYSICAL 
fe per term. ‘Board AND oo me - 

eck end Hlectrie Li to 
oy Sewanee eats $5, * 


it = 


"HD. | B. TOURJEE, Director, Franklin 8q., BOSTON 





P PLAYS + Speakers; Dia.ogues; Books of Games, 


» Sports and ———— Charades, 
22* and Pantomines. *** ** 
ve catalogue sent free on — 


DeWrrr PUBLISHING ogy 
33 Rose St., New York. 








National Dustless Crayon. 


A DUSTLESS CRAYON 


ALWAYS GIVES SATISFACTION. 


α National Crayon Co., 


TRY IT. 


WITHOUT GREASE. 
yay ow SAMPLES 


Philadelphia: 
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